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THE ANGLICANS IN IRELAND. 


An influential clergyman stated, some years ago, in the Dublin Chris- 
tian Examiner, that when he was a young man, he was riding out one 
day with the bishop, and happening to meet a number of his clergy 
equipped and mounted for the chase, the only remark made by the 
venerable successor of the apostles was, that if they wore hats instead 
of caps, it would be more becoming their sacred profession. Such 
were the notions of clerical propriety then prevalent in Ireland! 
A shooting, hunting, gambling, swearing, Sabbath-breaking, profligate 
clergy, wasted, in luxury and dissipation, the tithes wrung by their 
proctors and bailiffs from an impoverished peasantry, who devoutly 
regarded them as the most pestilent of heretics. 

In spite, however, of the oppressions and the example of such 
a clergy, and all the malign influences that depressed the Irish people, 
they gradually emerged from ignorance and poverty; and guided, at 
length, by a leader, whose prudence and perseverance were equal to his 
intensely Irish eloquence and ardour, they began to put forth a moral 
power in their own defence, to which the Protestant Establishment had 
been hitherto a stranger. They read the papers, pondered statistics, 
attended public meetings, passed resolutions, and felt the new-born 
power of freedom and knowledge stirring in their hearts. The brand 
of slavery gradually wore out of their brow. They no longer crouched 
and trembled in the presence of their masters, as they had been wont ; 
nor did they nearly so often run into seditious conspiracies, and perpe- 
trate those deeds of atrocity and treachery, into which a high-minded, 
uneducated, and hopeless people have been driven by the short-sighted 
poliey of partial and tyrannical rulers. The gentry, as well as the 
clergy, were roused and alarmed by this change in the spirit and 
demeanour of the peasantry, which they justly ascribed to the influence 
of Mr. O’Connell and the Catholic Association. The national mind, 
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however, had been fairly worked up from the stupor of ages, and had 
started in a career of improvement, acquiring accelerated speed as it 
advanced, which it was not possible by penal laws to arrest. By par- 
liament and the press, a flood of light had been poured on the mono- 
polies and abuses that nestled under the wing of the Church, a progeny 
too monstrous for even such a sanctuary to protect from the indigna- 
tion of the public. 

Meantime, a small leaven of piety was infused into the corrupt mass 
of Irish Protestantism. The Methodists, Independents, and Baptists, 
in the midst of odium and opposition, disseminated doctrines among 
the laity, which at once set them thinking and complaining of the 
inefficiency and immorality of their own proud and well-paid clergy. 
But some talented members of that body, in Dublin and elsewhere, dis- 
covered and honestly admitted that these doctrines were nothing less 
than the Gosret, of which the National Church had left the people in 
profound ignorance. The Evangelical clergy were at first very few, 
but they increased rapidly, chiefly through the energy of one or two 
accomplished Fellows of Trinity College, who paid particular attention 
to the theological students, though the professor of divinity was 
opposed to them; and also through the favour of the late Archbishop 
Magee. They soon opened free churches in Dublin, where the Gospel 
was supported on the voluntary principle, and in these, chiefly, the 
Evangelical faith has continued to flourish. In conjunction with Dis- 
senters, they took up the cause of the Bible Society, of Sunday Schools, 
and Foreign Missions. They also established what was called the 
Reformation Society, in which was concentrated the virus of political 
bigotry, which unhappily tainted the piety of this band of zealous 
Churchmen. Politics were continually intermingled with their religious 
operations, and the whole aim of their attacks on the Church of Rome 
seemed to be, to prevent the passing of the emancipation act, and to keep 
down the Catholics. 

In the crusade called the ‘‘ New Reformation,” fostered by the cor- 
rupting largesses of Lord Farnham, and led on by the Rev. W. Pope 
and Captain Gordon, this object was not even thinly disguised. But 
though this gallant defender of the faith did not succeed in “ saving 
the constitution” from Daniel O’Connell, he obtained for a season the 
reward which his heart panted after—he was returned by Lord Roden 
for his rotten borough of Dundalk. Far higher and holier were the 
aims of his reverend colleague, a man of splendid eloquence and burn- 
ing zeal, tempered with a bland and genial charity, and guided by a 
noble independence of mind, and an ardent love of truth. His health 
broke down in consequence of the excessive labour of his celebrated 
discussion with Maguire, one speech of which is worth the whole of the 
ravings of fanaticism, with which Gregg lately polluted the ears of 
those who had the misfortune to hear him. But the honoured name 
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of Pope was suffered to fall into oblivion, because his genius was not 
consecrated to the High Church party. This forced and factitious 
* reformation” was abandoned as soon as the emancipation bill became 
the law of the land, as was Peter Dens by Mr. M‘Ghee, when the 
appropriation clause was given up by the Whigs, who had pledged 
themselves to stand or fall by it. 

Irish Protestantism, indeed, has never yet spoken the language of 
philanthropy and patriotism. It has never proclaimed glad tidings to 
the natives. It never gave the Gospel to Ireland. It is still the reli- 
gion of a colony of conquerors, selfish, distrustful, exclusive ; nursing 
factious antipathies, sanctioning the hatred of its votaries towards those 
whom they have so deeply injured, and frowning as a barrier between 
a nation and its rights. Of course there are many exceptions to this 
rule,—lights shining the more brightly for the general gloom of bigotry 
that surrounds them ; but what we say is true of the majority of Pro- 
testants in that unhappy land, and more especially of the Established 
Church, which is the mother of Irish intolerance, so far as it has 
stained the Protestant name. 

A number of the Evangelical clergy in Dublin and its vicinity, 
anxious to redeem the character of their:‘‘ Zion,” to wipe off the dis- 
grace of her failure as the national instructor, and to diffuse the light 
of the Gospel in her benighted parishes, instituted the Established 
Church Home Mission. This measure was devised more for the sake 
of the Church, than that of the country or the Gospel, its projectors 
avowing at the outset that it was designed to prevent the progress of 
Dissent. For a while this mission “ran well.” The most popular 
preachers, rectors, and curates, travelled like apostles, but very unlike 
modern bishops, in truly primitive style, through the country, holding 
forth the word of life in town-halls, school-houses, and barns, regard- 
less of canons, consecration, or diocesan boundaries. They preached 
plainly and practically, and endeavoured to conciliate and win the 
members of other churches. They toiled not in vain. The laity, high 
and low, hailed their visits with delight, as a relief from the monotony, 
dulness, or heathen morality of their parochial ministrations. Their 
meetings were generally well attended, and not without much profit, 
especially as they laid aside the surplice, liturgy, and manuscript, and 
preached and prayed extempore, as simple Dissenters. 

Thus, for a time, the word of the Lord “had free course and was 
glorified.” But the bishops, and most of the higher clergy, looked on 
its revolutionary progress with disapprobation and serious apprehen-. 
sion, and only waited for a favourable moment to bind its managers in 
their ecclesiastical fetters, or rather to catch them in their net. The 
latter adopted every precaution, and made every possible concession to 
appease the bench. They offered to put its operations under their 
control, and obstained from “intruding” into those parishes where 
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there was a “reclaiming” rector, (and the most useless reclaimed,) 
though the people were longing to receive them, and though these 
parishes were far the most numerous as well as the most destitute. 
All would not do: souls, it is true, were saved; but then the canons 
were violated, and the bishops’ authority was endangered. It is true, 
the preachers were ordained, and licensed by the church, still they trans- 
gressed the boundaries of their respective parishes to do a needful work 
of mercy, and this, it seems, is one of the weightiest transgressions in the 
eye of an ecclesiastical judge, for the Rev. Mr. Nixon, a Dublin clergy- 
man, was proceeded against in the court at Armagh, for preaching the 
Gospel in the town of Ardee, and being found guilty of the charge, he 
was suspended, and condemned .to pay the costs of the suit, which 
amounted to nearly £1200! This sentence crushed the mission, and 
the crozier triumphed over the cross ! 

Great anxiety was now felt to see how the Evangelical party would 
act. They had often spoken of the bishops as anti-evangelical and 
secular, promoted for political purposes by the ministry of the day, 
and as much given to luxury and nepotism. Would they suecumb to 
them now in their attempts to put down the Gospel? They had 
declared again and again, that they had taken up this mission in 
obedience to the command of Christ, and that they would obey Him 
rather than men—that they would never suffer the light of truth to be 
covered with a canonical bushel, or the Spirit to be quenched by those 
who should be the first to trim the lamp of life. Some of those who 
assumed this lofty tone of independence, talked of a secession from the 
church ; and it was even whispered, that five hundred ministers were 
ready to come out in a body, if their right reverend fathers should 
persevere in their coercion. But they were not the men to make 
sacrifices to conscience and liberty. Had they done as they threatened, 
they would have taken a large body of the people with them, and been 
well supported. They would have won for themselves a name that 
would have gone down, with that of the Puritans, to the latest posterity. 
It was, alas! too much to expect from Churchmen of the aristocratical 
school! The Puritan clergy had sprung from the people—they were 
a sort of Congregational Presbyterians, and they had not been trained 
up in the slavish principle of canonical obedience to a bishop ; neither 
had the sacerdotal spirit so affected their minds, as that they should 
consider the people made for the ministry, and not the ministry for the 
people. The Irish Puritans were not faithful in the day of trial, 
thoygh neither bands nor imprisonment, nor loss of flocks, nor expa- 
triation, awaited them. They passed under the prelatical yoke without 
an audible murmur,—sighing, no doubt, in secret, for the multitude 
of souls whom their recreancy left to perish for lack of knowledge ! 

Some important considerations, may, however, be urged in mitiga- 
tion of this tame and silent surrender of principle at the bidding of an 
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unconverted and Puseyite hierarchy. As the voluntary controversy was 
raging at the time, they naturally shrank from the odious position of a 
voluntary church. They feared, besides, that an open rupture with the 
heads of the church would destroy the episcopal cause in Ireland. 
Pressed on one side by the Romish priests, and on the other by the Ulster 
Presbyterians, and their fellow dissenters, their pride of party would 
not suffer them to give a triumph to either. Let us add to these, the 
love of endowments, so natural to the carnal mind,—the dislike of popu- 
lar influence, which follows episcopacy as the shadow the substance, 
and attachment to aristocratical connexions, no where stronger than in 
Ireland. Moreover, as the mission was established for the defence of 
the church, much more than for the salvation of the people, the thought 
could not be endured of its issuing in holy mother’s dismemberment. 

Thus was the mitre put as an extinguisher on the home mission, 
while consecrated fingers turned Peter’s key on the Gospel, and ‘‘ shut 
the kingdom of heaven upon men.” 

No sooner was this done than the mitred heads were put together to 
devise some plan for the restoration of church discipline, and the 
advancement of episcopacy. Never dreaming that the ‘“ baptised inhe- 
ritors of the kindom of heaven,” as the Puseyites love to call the “ chil- 
dren of the church, born unto her in the laver of regeneration,”’— 
could want any thing but their mother’s ceremonies to make them grow 
in grace, they thought that new churches and additional curates would 
satisfy the spiritual wants of the people, crying not for sacraments but 
for the bread of life. The instrumentality which they had put down 
was not designed to be a supplement to the ministry of the church, 
but a substitute for it, in many places where the clergy were too igno- 
rant, or worldly-minded to preach the Gospel. But this pretension was 
treated by the bishops as insufferably arrogant; and the Evangelical 
clergy were given to understand, that they must abandon their mission- 
ary projects, or give up all hopes of preferment. When the conscience 
is once violated on a vital point, subsequent concessions in the same 
direction become easy. It was no difficult matter to persuade the 
Evangelical party now, that their proceedings tended to dissent and 
and voluntaryism, and would issue in the subversion of the Catholic 
Church, meaning thereby the Church of England. They were told 
that they could stand neither against the Church of Rome nor the sec- 
taries, without the aid of ‘‘ church principles.” This many of them had 
already powerfully felt. For when they encountered priests and attacked 
the tenets of Catholicism, their antagonists had only to quote a passage 
from the Book of Common Prayer, to show that the Scriptural argu- 
ment bore against that, as forcibly as against them. This was suffi- 
ciently mortifying. With the Dissenters they found they could not 
get on at all without bringing in tradition and the authority of the 
Anti-Nicene Church. 
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Here, then, there was a dilemma: and how were they to get out of it? 
Seeing this perplexity, the prelates, archdeacons, and deans, began to 
speak out their sentiments more fully, and to comntend to the “ inferior 
clergy” the Oxford “ Popery writ small.” Absentee dignitaries, going 
over from the fashionable watering-places, descanted to their curates 
on the glories of ancient Christianity, and the disastrous consequences 
of the Reformation. Meantime their ladies are busy in cizculating the 
Tracts for the Times, speaking awfully of the democratical and neolo- 
gical tendencies of ‘‘ Ultra-Protestantism.” Of course there is not 
much said yet about Praying for the Dead, Worshipping the Virgin, 
Celibacy, the Real Presence, and the excellence of the monastic life. 
Though to be consistent they should embrace all these, and become at 
once Catholics of the first water, or renounce their “ church principles.” 
To this alternative they are driven by the learned and philosophic author 
of Ancient Christianity—a work which gives a more thorough insight 
into the condition and mysteries of the primitive church than all our 
ecclesiastical historians put together, and which should be studied by 
every man who attempts to guide public opinion, at a time when the 
schemes of high-church ambition are perplexing senates, agitating 
nations, and subverting Christianity. 

The polemical war against the Church of Rome was waged too long 
with scriptural weapons, to render the more offensive parts of the 
Oxford creed bearable yet in Ireland. In that war, “ church principles” 
were trampled on by the Protestant champions. But the hierarchy, 
who, as a body, cherished most of those principles, did not deem it 
prudent to interfere, lest they should be taken for Jesuits in disguise. 

And yet we could name dignitaries who were promoted many years ago 
for their violent opposition to the Bible Society, and all the proceedings 
of the Evangelicals. The politic high churchmen, however, knew how 
to bide their time, and they have succeeded to their hearts’ content. A 
theological revolution, more decided, sudden, and extensive, was never 
known in Christendom since the days of Mary and Elizabeth, than that 
which has taken place in Ireland during the last year or two. We are 
assured that nine out of ten of the clergy in the north and west of Ireland 
have already imbibed the leading tenets of the new divinity. The most 
unfledged theologian among them talks glibly of the ‘‘ Popish additions 
to, and Protestant subtractions from, the Catholic faith,” and of the 
Irish Establishment steering the middle course between them; as if 
there were a single principle worth having in the system of the modern 
church of Rome, which was not found bearing its appropriate fruit, 
ripe and rank, before the Council of Nice. 

The laity were partly prepared for these changes by the vulgar and 
violent ranting of Mr. Gregg, in the late disgraceful discussion in Dublin, 
in which he talked of the Church of England as the Catholic Church in 
these kingdoms, and begged the question of her authority, which, in his 
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sense, is equivalent to infallibility, thereby conceding all that the Catholic 
needs demand, to drive any churchman out of the field. He also boldly 
repudiated the Bible as the standard of truth to every Christian, scouted 
private judgment, and insisted that the man who should oppose “the 
public judgment” of the church, should be treated as if he argued 
against the plainest demonstration in Euclid. 

Of late they have had several diocesan meetings in Ireland to forward 
the “‘schemes” of the church there. On these occasions, the bishops 
have come forward to court the support of the people, and solicit pecu- 
niary assistance. At these meetings, a marked prominence was given 
to the main principles of Puseyism, which were let out as the people 
were thought able to bear them. The Ulster Presbyterians were mourned 
over as “‘schismatics,” by Dr. O’Sullivan and Professor Butler. The 
speeches of the latter were nothing but elaborate and eloquent, though 
somewhat mystical, expositions of the new high-church doctrines. The 
bishops were evidently delighted with his glowing eulogies on the sub- 
lime powers of which these most reverend personages are the supposed 
depositaries. From these doctrines there was not one word of dissent 
on the part of the evangelical clergy who were present, and who, some 
months ago, would have denounced them as rank Popery, had they 
come from any other quarter. 

One of the most striking proofs of this sudden apostacy of the Irish 
clergy, is the fact that the old Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, notorious for its heterodoxy—that is, its Semi-Popery 
and Pelagianism—is now, without any change, taken into favour by them 
at the bidding of the bishops ; and it will, no doubt, soon put down the 
Church Missionary Society, to which their lordships will give no counte- 
nance, nor to its supporters either. Even Mr. M‘Neile, the head of the 
Evangelical party in England, attended its first meeting in Belfast, and 
gave it the weight of his great influence, though he somewhat jesuiti- 
cally laboured to refute its principles by a side-wind, contending, in a 
long speech, that the liturgy of the church is Calvinistic. 

These church principles (which the Conservative press, that denounced 
them while confined to England, now treats with prudent and respectful 
silence) have completely isolated the Irish church from the surrounding 
Protestantism. Rarely will a dissenting minister be spoken of, written 
to, or in any way recognized, as a clergyman. Rarely, in any religious 
procesding whatever, where a verse of Scripture is to be expounded, a 
prayer said, or a tract lent, will any co-operation be suffered, nor will 
the churchman give a helping hand to any such object. Every land- 
lord whom they can influence, (and, alas! most of them are the blind 
instruments of high-church bigotry,) is teased by them till he is induced 
to set his face against dissenters of every name. On some estates, none 
but a churchman can get a single public building to preach in. Land 
agents are sent from house to house, or ordered to distribute circulars 
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among their tenantry, to prevent their attendance on “ unauthorised 
preaching,” on pain of ejectment. We have heard of one case where 
a dissenting deacon was thus compelled to shut his door against the 
visits of his own pastor ! 

By means of the Tithe Bill, for which Mr. O’Connell voted, the 
clergy feel themselves perfectly independent of the tithe-payer, and 
quite in the hands of their own beloved aristocracy, who have guaran- 
teed their incomes, and become their proctors ; and hence they have 
assumed a very haughty bearing, which, together with their priestly 
propensities, is rendering them far from amiable. The most intimate 
social connexions are rudely broken off in consequence of these exclusive 
pretensions. Some of the Evangelical and Tory clergymen receive 
the Romish priests into their houses with cordiality, while they have 
cut the acquaintance of Dissenting ministers whom they once treated 
as brothers. 

Are not these portentous signs of the times? What will the British 
public say now of the Irish Establishment, as the “ bulwark of Protest- 
antism,” supported at such an enormous expense to the nation, to the 
imminent peril of the empire? For it is idle to conceal the fact, that 
Repeal agitation takes with the people of Ireland, chiefly because there 
is no other hope of getting rid of this source of their grievances. 

We should be sorry to do any injustice to those individuals among 


the Irish clergy who may privately resist the progress of the-masked 
popery of Oxford ; but as they have not publicly protested against these 
errors, they must not blame us for the consequences. 





ON THE DUTY OF DIRECTING WORSHIP TO CHRIST. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Dear S1r,—The words, weighty and wholesome, which Mr. Kidd has 
addressed to you in your November number, on the Importance of Preach- 
ing Christ Jesus our Lord, have provoked me to forward you a thought 
or two upon a kindred theme—namely, the duty of directing worship to 
Christ in prayer. The thoughts themselves have been long entertained, 
but their appearing at the present juncture is owing to the fillip our 
devout brother’s remarks have given to my sluggishness, which had 
preferred a more deliberate procedure. It is trusted, however, that 
with the candid and intelligent of your readers, an observation of any 
value will lose nothing from being presented in an inornate form. 
Following, then, the example of your correspondent from Maccles- 
field, allow me to ask a question, as he has done. Does the direct wor- 
ship of the Lord Christ occupy so prominent a place in our prayers, 
public and private, as, considering the character of the dispensation, 
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and Scripture warrant, it ought and might: and if not, does not this 
subtract an element of holy inspiration from our social services, which 
might go to inform, animate, and warm our fellow-worshippers and 
ourselves? I am far from falling in with the scheme of those religion- 
ists who systematically detract from the glory of the great Father in 
the work of redemption. I firmly believe, and ever prominently set 
forth, the fact recorded in St. John, iii. 16, as the basis of the media- 
tion of Christ, viz., that “Gop so loved the world, that He gave his 
only-begotten Son,” for the world’s salvation. At the same time, as the 
glory of Christ is the great object of our dispensation, we ought not 
so far to forget this, although it spring from our concern to be correct 
dogmatists, as, even in seeming, to war against the glory of the Mediator. 
It is feared that such a charge derives countenance from the’ almost 
universal practice of addressing the Father alone in prayer, although 
nothing could be further from the writer’s thoughts than to insinuate 
that this springs in any measure from want of devotion to the Son. 

With the Scripture warrant and example for making the Lord Jesus 
the object of address in prayer, no less than our plea, I will not meddle. 
Instances, abundant and familiar, will readily suggest themselves to the 
mind. I rather address myself to the task of strengthening my posi- 
tion by a few miscellaneous remarks, and that of illustrating my 
meaning by an example or two. 

Should it be inquired, for instance, Is the mode you recommend 
more suited than the prevailing one to move and impress the worship- 
per? I answer, Unquestionably—inasmuch as to have “the man Christ 
Jesus,” coparixg &8e “in bodily form,” before the eye, is more likely to 
fix the attention, and to give point and definiteness to our conceptions 
and prayers, than to engage in the worship of what (as far as our feeble 
apprehension is concerned) is but a mighty and mysterious abstraction. 

Who does not feel the whole moral man thrill within him in response 
to the appeal, 

“ Art thou the man that died for me ?” 
Should it be inquired again—Has any mischief ensued from the prac- 
tice of exclusively, or almost exclusively, addressing the Father in 
prayer? Decidedly, in the writer’s opinion, would be the reply. I 
cannot but conceive this a cause (remote or proximate) of that almost 
universal lapse into Arianism or Unitarianism of the old Presbyterian 
congregations in this country, which were in doctrine identical, and in 
discipline and order of worship all but identical, with the Independents. 
I venture to affirm this could not have happened had the practice gene- 
tally prevailed, to which attention is now solicited. Had Christ been 
worshipped habitually as the hearer of prayer, any minister who de- 
viated from the usual custom, would have been marked and detected at 
once as heterodox, and removed. But to the usual style of address in 
prayer in the chapels of our order, Socinian ministers would not object, 
N. 8. VOL. V. N 
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(adopting, to so great a degree as they are known to do, the phrase- 
ology of the orthodox) while, to address Christ, they could never bend, 
as this would virtually invest him with omniscience, and would be 
at utter variance with their creed. I would not lay more stress on this 
suggestion than it may be found to deserve, but simply throw it out for 
the consideration of the thoughtful. 

But lastly—should it be inquired, Can you adduce any examples of 
an early or extensive observance of the practice you recommend, on 
the part of the Christian church? My answer is a simple reference to 
the existing liturgies of the oldest and most numerous Christian com- 
munities. These I conceive to be affecting and powerful evidence of 
the value which the primitive Christians set upon the mediation of 
Christ,’and of the solicitude, partaking, to a most touching degree, of 
human sympathy and divine reverence, which they felt to put honour 
upon Christ. 

What man, with a spark of human affection, or religious sentiment, 
can take part in that noblest hymn of the ancient church, the ‘Te 
Deum,” without having the best feelings of his heart awakened, with- 
out having his mind brought to that pitch of commingled tenderness 
and fervour, which, for want of a better word, we designate, unction— 
especially that apostrophe of the Son of God, beginning “‘ Thou art the 
King of Glory, O Christ !’— 


“ Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ. 
Thou art the Everlasting Son of the Father. 
When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man, 
Thou didst not abhor the virgin’s womb. 
When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, thou didst open the kingdom 
of heayén to all believers. 
Thou sittest at the right hand of God, in the glory of the Father. 
We believe that thou shalt come to be our judge; 
We therefore pray thee help thy servants whom thou hast redeemed with thy pre- 


cious blood. 
Make them to be numbered with thy saints in glory everlasting,” &c. 


Further I will not quote ;—but of the whole hymn I would remark, 
that while the Lord Jesus may have an equal share in the doxology of 
the first thirteen stanzas, the last sixteen, the larger half of the entire 
ode, are a direct, and it may be, an exclusive, address to Christ. I con- 
fess this proportion seems to me more consistent with our Christian 
economy, and better adapted to kindle Christian devotion—meaning 
thereby devotion to Christ—than the proportion commonly observed. 

Of the same style are those passages in the Litany of the Church 
of England, which are expressed thus :— 

“ By the mystery of thy holy incarnation; by thy holy nativity and circumcision, 
by thy baptism, fasting, and temptation, 
Good Lord deliver us. 
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“ By thine agony and bloody sweat; by thy cross and passion; by thy precious death 
and burial; by thy glorious resurrection and ascension; and by the coming of 


the Holy Ghost, 
Good Lord deliver us.” 


Illustrative of the same point, as also of another, is that series of 
ejaculations and responses at the close of the litany. If ever any 
prayers deserved the name of “‘ Suspiria Sacra,” surely these do. They 
seem to express the beseeching earnestness of “the contrite he 
the agonizing desire of ‘‘them that be sorrowful.” The point these 
holy breathings illustrate, beyond that of the direct appeal to the Son 
of God, is, that of the beauty of the popular response in worship. 
O, Sir, how much of power to interest and impress in our services, do 
we lose by dispensing with the audible response, on the part of the 
congregation, to our prayers. I believe that the people’s response is an 
integral part of public prayer. It was so of old: I believe it to be so 
now (1 Cor. xiv. 16); and that he will be the greatest benefacter of the 
churches of our order, who shall suggest a way in which this essential 
feature of social worship may be restored, without, on the one hand, 
infringing upon the “ decency and order” that should mark our public 
services, or, on the other, verging toward that formality which freezes 


to death all vital religion. 


Acdpeba adv, Kupie, esvakovooy jpav. 
"Yue rot Oeov, SedpueOacov etodxovooy ‘npav. 
"¥té rov Oedv, SedpeOacov esadkovooy Huav. 
“Qdpyé rov Oeov, ddipwvras ayaprias TouKdspov, 
Adpnoa jpuiv éypnyny cov. 
*Q dyyé rov Oedv dipwy ras ayaprias Tov Kéopov. 
*EXenoor Has. 
Xpioré esodxovgoy Nuav. 
Xpuore esodkovgoy Hpav. 
Kupte éAénoov. 
Kupte édéqoor. 
Xptore €hénoor. 
Xpioré é€Xenoor. 
Kipee €Aénoov. 
Kupue éAénoor. 


“We beseech thee to hear us, O Lord. 
Son of God, we beseech thee to hear us. 
Son of God, we beseech thee to hear us. 
O Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, 
Grant us thy peace. 
O Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, 
Have mercy upon us. 
O Christ hear us. 
O Christ, hear us. 





ON DIRECTING WORSHIP TO CHRIST. 


“ Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us.” 

And again— 

“ From our enemies defend us, O Curist,” &c. &c. 

Of prayer, in the same impassioned strain, and addressed imme- 
diately to the Lord Jesus, some fine specimens are furnished in the 
Private Devotions (Evxas sia xabnyepwa) of Lancelot Andrews, the 
good and great bishop of Winchester; but contenting myself with 
simply announcing the circumstance, shall forbear making extracts. 

In conclusion :—May the writer hope that the hints here offered, 
however desultory their character, will be received with indulgence, as 
the utterances of solemn and long-established conviction. If he knows 
any thing of himself, he does not possess a captious and carping spirit. 
If there be any thing in Congregationalism which he loves more than 
another, it is its close conformity to Scripture, and the simplicity which 
pervades its worship. A desire to make its worship more scriptural, 
while he would not destroy its simplicity, is the motive which impels 
him thus publicly to commend his views to his brethren in the faith. 
He is persuaded, did time and multitudinous engagements permit, that 
a much stronger case might be made out in their favour, at once from 
ecclesiastical and liturgical history, and from the records of inspiration. 
What has been stated, however, is surely enough to court inquiry, and 
elicit opinion. 

Will you, dear Sir, excuse the length which I have been drawn out 
upon a subject which lies near to my heart—literally and truly 


“ Thought of the busy day and sleepless night.” 


And will his brethren in the ministry forgive the seeming presumption 
of one “less than the least of all,” offering the reveries of his secret 
soul, as rules for the formation of their practice? These thoughts, 
hastily penned, a sense of duty has at length constrained him to make 
public, with a desire to draw forth a general expression of sentiment on 
the subject ; and not without the expectation, that some, at least, may 
be led to adopt a view which, without arrogating to himself infallibility, 
the writer has ventured to regard as the truth of God. 

November 5. A PrespyTER. — 


P.S.—May I be allowed further to express the hope that what I have 
said will not prevent Mr. Kidd giving us the benefit of his mature expe- 
rience and serious cogitation on this subject—a subject the importance 
of which we cannot overvalue. It is not too much to say, that the soul 
of prayer, which is the soul of piety, is involved in it. 





ON MENTAL PREDISPOSITION TO ERROR. 


IS THERE ANY CONSTITUTIONAL PREDISPOSITION IN MIND 
TO RECEIVE A PARTICULAR CLASS OF ERRORS? 


Tue writer has so often observed, in the persons who group themselves 
into the various sections of religious profession, a character so dis- 
tinctive and so congenial with the sentiments adopted, that he is led to 
ask, Is there any constitutional predisposition in mind to receive a par- 
ticular class of errors ? 

In endeavouring, however, to obtain an answer to this question, he 
can admit none which does not recognize the principle, that minds 

of any physical constitution are more or less exposed to all the delu- 

sions of Satan, by which he blinds the eyes of those who do not believe; 
much less would he think, that natural constitution necessarily leads 
to the reception of some congenial temptation. The force of the 
“father of lies,” if grace prevent not, will be too great for the mind 
apparently the least disposed to listen to his sophistry, to resist with 
success ; while—sing, O heavens! and rejoice, O earth!—the Spirit 
of God, can enable the Christian to oppose the notion, and completely 
to rebut the attacks to which he seemed naturally fitted and predis- 
posed. 

But we still think there are what may be called affinities, subsisting 
between the mind and the error with which it most easily amalga- 
mates. 

It were perhaps more easy to show, that education exerts an influence 
in forming some of the great classifications in Christian society ; as the 
errors of one rank in life seldom trench upon those in a position either 
much higher or much lower. How distinctive the notions of the well 
educated on subjects of religion, and those of the untutored com- 
munity! We however confine ourselves, as far as we are able, to the 
natural constitution of mind, as it is displayed in a predominance either 
of the intellect, of the will, or of the affections ; and as this constitu- 
tion is modified by the degree of ascendency which one state of the 
mind may hold over the other two, or by the near approach to equi- 
poise in this mental combination. 

The Infidel in a Christian land will, if the writer be not greatly mis- 
taken, be found to have a predominance of the will. This essay does 
not deny instances of respectable intellect in the ranks of unbelievers, 
but certainly he is not disposed to judge, that, as a body, they are 
peculiarly gifted with intellect of the highest order ; and where intellect 
discovers itself most, he conceives it is so estranged from the kindly 
feelings, and so mastered by the will, that, determined to carry a 
sinister object, it rather assumes the form of cunning shrewdness than 
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of sober judgment,—a kind of maniac philosophy, resembling a light 
which shines through the fissures of an injured habitation. An analysis 
of such minds as Paine’s, and even of Gibbon’s and Hume’s, will, it is 
conceived, strengthen this assertion. Self-will is the very staff of infi- 
delity. 

The Socinian, or, as he modestly terms himself, the Unitarian, will, 

it is conceived, be found to be superior to the Infidel, in a rather more 
even balance of the will and the intellect, yet perhaps equally remote 
from an artless play of the feelings. The system, therefore, with which 
he is charmed possesses neither fear nor love, but it promises to secure 
the object of self-will in a way reputable to the understanding. The 
intellect disdains the subterfuges of those who wholly renounce the 
Scriptures, and yet the will is determined not to abandon its own 
designs ; and hence the ingenuity and industry, the wit and the learn- 
ing, which constitute the pedestal on which Unitarians exhibit their 
mermaid system. Were not the subject awful, one should be tempted 
to say, 
. “ Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici.” 
The supporters of this profession, allowing, even with their own quali- 
fications, the authority of the Scriptures, are like the men who open 
the sluices, and then endeavour to sweep the waves of the ocean back 
from their inundated houses. 

It is to no purpose to object, that many Unitarians have distin- 
guished themselves as mathematicians ; since the will has little employ- 
ment in such exercises, and has no objection to the reasoning powers 
taking the lead in the pure and physical sciences: it is of a moral 
question that the will is tenacious, and so artful as well as powerful, 
that she often induces the intellect, aided by habit, to look for evidence 
of a wrong species, and to ask demonstration instead of high proba- 
bility, and comprehension instead of authority. The Unitarian, drawn 
by the intellect and the will, but by the will as the stronger, travels far 
from the regions of that affectionate and obedient state of mind which 
can hear the voice, “‘ For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways, saith the Lord.” 

The imagination may, in many respects, be considered, that state 
of mind in which the affections in many instances employ the intellec- 
tual powers, especially those of selection and combination, and task 
them with the creation of an unreal existence. 

The mind most susceptible of the worst parts of Methodism, such 
as a trusting to impression and an appetite for religious excitement, 
often of a violent, sometimes of a marvellous character, is one in which 
the passions have an ascendency. 

The Wesleyan creed, in respect to its peculiarities, seems to be the 
belief of the feelings, and consequently full of change and self-oppo- 
sition ; estimating the Divine Character as well as the Christian hope 
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and security, by the frames and feelings, which, like an April day, alter- 
nate between the cheerful and the gloomy. 

The writer makes these assertions in perfect knowledge of the intel- 
lectual as well as moral excellences of many in that community; he 
knows how both to admire and to love the great and the good of that 
zealous body of people; but still he believes that Methodism, in its 
more exciting doctrines, has great affinity to minds in which the feelings 
have the mastery. The element of Wesley and Coke was the affections, 
and they loved to people that element with spectres of their own ima- 
ginations ; nor was Dr. Clarke, great as he certainly was, less constitu- 
tionally qualified to inhabit castles of romance, and to converse with 
orang-outangs, than he was intellectually and morally fitted to illus- 
trate the sacred volume, and to fan the devotions of a worshipping con- 
gregation. 

If the writer were to hazard a conjecture of the mental constitution 
most suited to Hyper-Calvinism and Antinomianism, he would say, 
this has likewise a predominance of feeling. These feelings, however, 
oscillate between the two extremes of the arc, severity and indulgence, 
the one leading to a sort of dogmatic criticism, the other to mawkish 
cant; the one to an undue stress on disputable sentiments, the other 
to too low an estimate of moral precept and conduct ; the one attempts 
to explain the secret things which belong to God, the other to spiritual- 
ize the most literal and secular portions of inspired history and com- 
mand. 

O! that some craniologist would favour us with casts of those heads 
which compose so remarkable a group in the school of miracles and 
tongues! One might then, if Gall and Spurzheim are to be credited, 
form some judgment of their physical predispositions. Here the affec- 
tions must be tyrants, and the imaginations their drudges and slaves. 
And with all respect to those individuals who have taken the lead in 
these manifestations, and they have many claims to respect, the earlier 
history of their minds records this physical structure. Few have read 
the orations and arguments of the late Caledonian preacher, without 
observing a disproportionate play of the imagination. The same remark 
will apply to other members of this fraternity, both laymen and minis- 
ters, both English, and Scotch, and Irish; nor can we overlook, in 
this inquiry, the fact, that the sex whose excellence it is rather to think 
with the heart than with the understanding, has occupied a very pro- 
minent rank in the Newman-street chamber of imagery. 

If we look at the two parties which trouble the Christian church at 
the present moment in our own country, the one improperly identifying 
themselves with the town of Plymouth, and the other with the city of 
Oxford, we shall see the affections and the will, in both, throwing the 
judgment into the shade. The former profess, and we do not now 
question their sincerity, to resolve all religion into love ; and their ima- 
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gination, employed by the affections, endeavours to depict a sort of 
primitive Christian society, actuated and cemented together by one 
heart and one common interest. This beau ideal of a church, however, 
is not on its constitution and working copied from any record of 
ancient, much less of Scriptural Christianity, but from their own feel- 
ings ; for, contrary to all written for our instruction in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and in early uninspired ecclesiastical books, and, in defiance 
of the nature of things, they imagine a tone of pious feeling and a line 
of conduct, without a system of pious doctrine ; and conceive it possible 
to edify the church more by a miscellaneous and accidental service of 
unaccredited brethren, than by the labours of men devoted to the minis- 
try of the word, and recognised by the church as pastors and teachers. 
In the social intercourse which the lower class of brethren are allowed 
to hold with the higher, and in the self-denying liberality of the latter, 
we may perceive and admire the charity which they profess ; but where 
in their “ will worship,” and in their almost total disregard of ecclesi- 
astical order, shall we detect a sound understanding? The will must 
be strongly determined thus to set the imagination to overturn all order 
and distinction in civil and religious society ; and to prefer the abstract 
idea of affection to the practical workings of a spirit of love, and of a 
sound mind. 

The Oxford Tractarians, as they are sometimes called, though going 
to the opposite extreme, and though giving the lead to the imagination, 
may be fairly considered as betraying a great, if not an equal want of 
judgment. Their poetry, mystic and ascetic as it is, proves them to be 
deficient in neither affection nor imagination ; and their prose, though 
perhaps over-rated, is nevertheless a monument of heavy and patient 
learning. Their feeling is, however, a sort of Pantheism, the sympathy 
with the shades of antiquity, the colour falling from painted windows, 
the responsive vibration of the pealing organ; it is not the affection 
which burns to brightness, and gives a clearer and a more obedient 
knowledge of the Divine will, as the love of God is shed abroad in the 
heart by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us. 

Whatever reputation may be awarded men who have spent years in 
perusing the Greek and Latin fathers, that of their sound judgment 
must be damaged, when the puerilities, the platonisms, the worse than 
rabbinical speculations and legends of these uninspired writers, are held 
in higher estimation than the generous, and rational, and holy doctrines 
and practices of the New Testament. For the classic to prefer the 
Latinity of the second or third century to that of the age of Augustus, 
is nothing compared with a theologian turning from the word of God 
to the words of men, and of such men as were some of the fathers. 
We conclude, therefore, that in both these classes of professing Chris- 
tians, the will and the passions are predisposed to abuse and degrade 
the intellect. 
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In assigning different mental constitutions to different classes, the 
writer would be distinctly understood as attaching only a qualified and 
limited degree of importance to this hypothesis, aware, as he is, of the 
influence of a thousand other agents in the midst of which we are 
placed, and which may greatly counteract the predominating faculty, 
and cause others, by constant exercise, or by special excitement, to 
become active and powerful. 

There is likewise a wish to be understood, as considering these con- 
jectures to be in perfect agreement with each man’s personal responsi- 
bility, and with the doctrine of renewing and sanctifying grace—grace 
which can make even the heart of a stone a heart of flesh. 

Happy will it be for those whose creed, weighed in the balance, is 
found not wanting, if their moral and spiritual constitution, whatever 
may be the physical, is so well adjusted, as to resemble the cranium, 
which having every organ proportionate, from its very symmetry is 
without any particular developement ; and still more happy they, whose 
natural predispositions, and all their powers, under the influence of 


divine grace, are brought to constitute the Christian character. 
J. K. F. 





NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES IN MR. M‘NEILE’S LECTURES 


ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
THE CHURCH'S CREED UNCHANGEABLE. 


CLosE.y allied to the preceding subject,* is that of the fixed and 
unalterable condition of the doctrines and formularies of the church. 
On this subject, Mr. M‘Neile, after having endeavoured to show that 
“it is no usurpation in spiritual things, on the part of the state, to 
require from the church a defined, written, and published code of doc- 
trines, and ordinances, and discipline ;” and that ‘a defined code of 
laws on the one side, and a defined formulary of doctrines and discipline 
on the other, are indispensable towards a well-regulated union of safety 
and liberty,” goes on to observe—‘‘ In this you see the true answer to 
the charge so frequently brought against us by dissenters, that the 
state fixes our creed, and that we cannot change an article of our creed 
but by an act of parliament. Our creed is fixed, not by the state, but 
by the Bible. There we find it, and present it in intelligible formulas 
to the civil ruler. He may disapprove of it, and refuse to enter into 
any alliance with us. This he does at his own risk. And as to the 
charge that we cannot change an article of our creed, it is our glory 
that our creed is unchangeable. It is the one, the ancient, the true, 
the divine creed, which no man can change, which no Christian man 
can consent to change.’’—Lect. iii. p. 58. 


* Vide Cong. Mag. for Jan. 1841, p. 33. 
N.S. VOL. V. 9) 
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This is a sore subject to churchmen, and one of increasing sore- 
ness, as the galling and degrading bondage is more and more felt. 
The fetters, however, cannot be thrown off by declaring them non- 
entities. Whatever Mr. M‘Neile may say about the creed not being 
fixed by the state, history says, that by the state, nevertheless, it was 
fixed. It was drawn up by the clergy, if we will; but by act of parlia- 
inent, and the royal approval, was it fived, and so remains; and 
Mr. M‘Neile knows, that without the same royal and parliamentary 
warrant, not a tittle of it can be altered. But then, he asserts, it does 
not want altering. ‘It is our glory that our creed is unchangeable.” 
It is a happy thing when a man can reconcile himself to that which is 
without a remedy. But whether all who have taken this yoke upon them 
can, after twenty years of reflection, talk with the confidence and self- 
satisfaction of Mr. M‘Neile on the subject, we may be free to doubt. 
Nay, we have only to turn to his remarks on the absolution of the sick, 
in the second lecture, (p. 33,) to perceive, that, notwithstanding this 
vain-glorious boast, Mr. M‘Neile himself is not quite so much at ease 
as he would make us believe. This vaunted unimproveableness has, 
indeed, so much the air of a Romish boast, that it can carry neither 
conviction nor respect; and it is, besides, a fair challenge to show, 
that this unchangeableness is not the church’s glory, but her mis- 
fortune and her disgrace. If, by the church’s creed, he meant the rule 
of faith embodied in the articles, we should not have to lament so much 
over our neighbours’ infirmities. It is not this creed which dissenters 
reproach their brethren of the church as being tied down to; although 
they think a forced subscription to any articles of human construction 
objectionable. On the contrary, this creed is preached more faithfully 
and universally by them than by the ministers of the church themselves. 
When dissenters bring such charges against the church, they allude to 
the extra-scriptural, and anti-scriptural additions made to the scriptural 
creed of her articles in her offices and formularies; and which are 
included when speaking in a comprehensive sense of her creed, which 
remain, a wonder to those out of the church, a grief to many in it, and 
blots in the church herself; but of which, at present, there appears no 
hope of removal. 


TENDENCY OF THE CHURCH, IF LEFT TO HERSELF, TO PERSECUTE. 


The argument brought forward by Mr. M‘Neile to prove the neces- 
sity of a union of the church with the state, from the tendency of the 
former to aggrandisement and an abuse of power, is an extraordinary 
one indeed for a churchman to use. Speaking of the voluntary pro- 
vision made for the church in the time of Constantine, referred to by 
Dr. Wardlaw, he says,—‘“ Yes, doubtless, a state-endowment for the 
supply of the church was rendered unnecessary ; but at the same time, 
and by the same means, a state enactment for the restraint of the 
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church was rendered imperative, if civil liberty was to be maintained 
upon the earth. Some such enactment is a matter of indispensable 
self-defence on the part of the civil ruler, to ward off the prostrating 
power of the clergy. He cannot, if he would, expatriate the church ; 
and therefore his only refuge from the thraldom of ecclesiastical tyranny 
lies in some such mutually-regulating alliance with the clergy, as will 
secure to them certain safe and manageable privileges, in lieu of an 
indefinite power of aggression, which they consent to sacrifice. We 
claim such an alliance, then, on behalf of the civil government, for the 
security of its liberties; and on behalf of the clergy of the church 
visible, not for their temporal aggrandisement, (as many ignorantly 
suppose,) but for their salutary restraint and comparative purity; in 
order that the temporal supremacy, which would otherwise be inevitably 
at their option, may not be allowed to tempt them into tyranny.”— 
Leet. iii. pp. 50—54. 

Is this strange exhibition of the natural tendencies of the church 
from excess of candour, or from conscious weakness? Or, have ominous 
visions of cowls and crucifixes, and figures clad in the blood-stained 
livery of Rome, flitting through the cloisters of Oxford, disordered the 
lecturer's imagination? Be it which it may, what a libel is here on 
the Christian church! and what an argument against any churches 
ever being -swelled into national ones! Why, this is just the policy 
of the old governments of Europe towards the African nest of pirates— 
subsidising them to.save their subjects from slaughter or slavery ; or 
that of taking a banditti into pay, when the means of subduing them 
are wanting ; or of giving a salary to the Romish priesthood of Ireland, 
proposed some time since. It is, however, perfectly natural, that they 
who have not confidence enough in their church, nor faith enough in 
the promises of Christ as its head, to believe that it could either extend, 
or stand, without state countenance and control, should contemplate 
its falling back into popery, usurpation, and tyranny, if that control 
were taken away. 

The same argument recurs when speaking of the appointment of 
bishops by the crown, in the last lecture, (p. 109.) ‘‘ From what is 
called the independence of the church, as some of the writers now 
alluded to understand it,” says Mr. M‘Neile, “I would anticipate 
nothing in the sequel, but the prostration of the civil power under 
ecclesiastical usurpation.” ‘‘The only human safety for what dis- 
senters esteem and extol as religious liberty, is to be found in a national 
establishment, which restrains, and in fact prohibits, ecclesiastical 
usurpation.” ‘The dissenters may rest assured, that if our establish- 
ment (which I will, for distinction sake, call Cranmerism) has been felt 
by them as a whip, the: revival of Laudism would be felt by them as 
scorpions; and not by them only: none could escape punishment, 
but by submission. Both swords would again be wielded by clerical 
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hands.” Is it, then, come to this with the church, that she cannot be 
trusted to walk alone? that her own power must be given up to the 
state, as unable of herself to exercise it without usurping that of the 
latter, and adding the sword of the magistrate to her own !—that, like 
a maniac, she should request that her hands might be tied, lest she 
should cut the throats of unoffending people? Where, then, is the 
Holy Spirit? Has he entirely left this state-trusting church? Has he 
nothing to do in preventing and withholding, as well as sustaining ? 
Can so little trust be placed in him, that even if the appointment of its 
bishops by the state be abandoned, “‘ our hope of safety, under God,” 
vanishes? But so it ever was, and ever must be, if the word of God 
be true. Whenever a church, or an individual, departs from the living 
and true God, to lean on an arm of flesh, the faith which he has 
appointed as a shield drops from the arm ; the hopes and dependence 
which he has appointed for their encouragement give place to baseless 
fears and false dependencies ; and the strength which is in him alone 
melts into utter weakness. ‘‘ Cease from man,” is a warning which 
the church has yet no ears to hear. 

Dissenters may feel grateful to Mr. M‘Neile for this premonition of 
the persecuting tendencies of his church, if left unchecked by the civil 
power; but the alarm will make no impression. They know their 
strength, and the strength of what, in Puseyite phrase, is termed 
Popular Protestantism, better than Mr. M‘Neile does. But how a man 
could take up this argument, and not perceive that its bearing on the 
doctrine of establishments is absolutely withering, is perfectly mar- 
vellous. If the church were truly independent, that is to say, if it were 
entirely detached from all state alliance and state protection, it could 
play none of these pranks: if it had the desire, it would want the 
means. No popular government would submit to her usurpations, or 
have its eyes shut to her encroachments, any more than in the case 
of any other organised essay at treason. If there were no favoured 
sect, the worst civil government in existence, still more any one deserv- 
ing the name of paternal, would see to it that no one should thus sport 
with the lives, and fortunes, and liberties of all the rest; nor would 
permit them to lord it over their brethren at all. The tacit acknow- 
ledgment from a clergyman, that such was the practice of the Laudean 
hierarchy, is something in these days. It was indeed the practice, to 
an extent which comes short only of that of the church of Rome; and 
that not in the days of Laud only, but in all the days of the Tudor and 
Stuart rule. And then what was it that arrested it? a closer alliance 
with the state, or larger endowments at the price of civil liberty? 
Nothing of the kind; but the strong arm of the civil power, which, 
when supported by an intelligent and determined people, will ever be 
equal to the same achievement. 

Mr. M‘Neile alludes to what he calls Cranmerism, as most aptly de- 
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scribing the character of the present church establishment. Mr. M‘Neile 
has, in more instances than one, shown a surprisingly partial acquaint- 
ance with ecclesiastical history, considering that he has taken upon him 
to lecture his countrymen on the benefits of national religious establish- 
ments. But can he require to be told, that Cranmer knew no more 
about the principles and practice of religious liberty than Laud; and 
that he went to greater lengths than Laud ever did, in the zenith of his 
power, in sending those he was pleased to call heretics to the stake ? 
We certainly lie under a large debt of gratitude to Mr. M‘Neile for his 
warning voice. We know, indeed, very well, what all history confirms, 
that the inevitable tendency of establishments is to persecution. 
But still we must feel indebted to a gentleman, who, from knowledge 
belonging only to the initiated, comes forward to assure us, that but 
for the salutary restraint of the state, we should again be dealt with 
by the Laudean arguments of star chambers, high commissions, the 
scourge, the pillory, fines, confiscations, and perpetual imprisonment. 


COMMUNION OF CHURCHES. 


It is reasonable to suppose, that a man entertaining such sentiments 
as the above should have very limited notions respecting a “reciprocity 
of communion” with others holding the same head, and faith, and 
hope, and baptism—in other words, of the communion of saints. In 
proportion, however, to this limitation, agreeable to a law of our nature, 
he is the more likely to take credit to himself for such as he has. 
Mr. M‘Neile has given us his sentiments on this subject very briefly at 
the close of his fourth lecture; by which he would make it appear, 
that the English church is a pattern of moderation and excellence in 
this respect. Every church, it will be admitted, has a right to main- 
tain her “ preferences for congregational communion inviolate.” But 
if, while doing this, she refuses to hold communion of any kind with 
other churches, as the church of England does, she has one of the 
recorded marks of antichrist upon her. And as to holding communion 
personally, to which, Mr. M‘Neile asserts, the church “ interposes no 
barrier,”’ how little is even this done, especially by those who ought to 
set the example—the ministers? and how much less still where it 
would be most expected, and most valued—by ministers with minis- 
ters? How, indeed, should it be done, when all ministers, not of their 
own order, (except the popish,) are denounced as unordained and 
unauthorised intruders—all other churches as conventicles—and all 
their members as schismatics? Truly, Mr. M‘Neile has small cause to 
glory in the excellence of his church in this respect. 


PATRONAGE. 


On the subject of patronage, the crying evil of the church, Mr. M‘Neile 
has saved the necessity of offering many remarks, by placing its defence, 
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where only it can be placed, on a political footing. This question of 
patronage is a thorny one at present. It is at this time convulsing 
both church and state in Scotland; and bids fair to end either in 
a separation of the two, or in a second and extensive secession. It is 
a remarkable fact, and has all the aspect of a signal intimation of 
Divine Providence, that no sooner had Mr. M‘Neile’s predecessor in the 
lectures on Establishments returned to his own country, than he found 
himself engaged (and is still engaged) in a course of action which 
practically unsays every word that he had uttered. 

All the evils enumerated by Mr. M‘Neile in his sixth lecture, (p. 106,) 
as arising from an inefficient ministry, and many more, may be deplored, 
and deplored in vain, under the existing system of patronage ; which, 
were there no practical and tangible evils belonging to it, must have 
the curse of heaven appended to it, involving as it does the merchandize 
of souls in the buying and selling of advowsons, presentations, &c. 


PHILALETHES. 





FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE INQUIRY, WHETHER IT 
IS THE DUTY OF MINISTERS TO VISIT THEIR PEOPLE 
FROM HOUSE TO HOUSE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear Sir,—As you have inserted in your magazine for December, 
remarks from two correspondents, in answer to the essay on Pastoral 
Visiting, which appeared in your number for October, you will not 
refuse to admit a few observations in reply. 

I:—My first observation will relate to the design with which that 
essay was prepared. As your correspondent, who signs himself “ One 
of the Flock,” has indulged in some suppositions on this point, it may 
not be deemed improper just to state the circumstances under which the 
paper was composed and printed. A smal] number of ministers who 
reside a few miles from each other in a certain district of the country, 
are in the habit of meeting once in two months, with a view to their 
ututual improvement. At these meetings an essay is read by one of the 
number on a subject previously appointed ; and a free and friendly dis- 
cussion takes place. 

The subject of ‘ Pastoral Visiting” had for a long time appeared to 
them to require some investigation. On a recent occasion, the writer 
engaged to furnish some remarks on the question, Whether it was the 
duty of ministers to visit their people from house to house? When he 
undertook it he knew not exactly to what result the examination might 
lead. When his remarks were read, those who heard them joined in an 
unanimous request that they might be sent for insertion to the Congre- 
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gational Magazine. They were not written with any intention that they 
should go beyond the small circle to which they were first presented ; 
but deference to the opinions of his brethren induced the writer to com- 
ply with their request. And on his own behalf, and on behalf of those 
to whose request he yielded, he thinks that he can most fully state, 
that it was not designed “‘to lower the standard of duty,” ‘to loosen 
the bonds of obligation,” or merely “to relieve the minds of those who 
do not practically attend to this as a duty, from some considerable 
uneasiness about the matter.” We trust that we have at least so deep 
a sense of the responsibility attached to our office, as to prevent us 
from making light of any of its claims, or treating with indifference 
any part of the will of our Great Master. We are anxious not to be 
misunderstood ; we do not wish to bring down the standard of ministe- 
rial attainment, or to lessen the weight of ministerial duty; we wish 
them to be kept up to the full requirements of heavenly truth. But it 
was considered by us to be a legitimate subject of inquiry, whether the 
expectations of our churches, as to pastoral visiting, are well founded? 
and whether our practice as ministers, might not be brought nearer to 
the inspired records on this matter? Either to pursue it with the atten- 
tion that it demands, if it is a duty, or to let other engagements take 
the place which this has occupied, if it is not found to be binding upon 
us. . With all seriousness we endeavoured to inve atigate this point. 


which the subject was examined. 
Previously to any question s 3 
ticable or se AIELEBSE 


be found to be really presented as a duty essentially connected with the 
ministerial office by the will of Him who gave pastors and teachers to 
His church for the work of the ministry, then it must be binding on the 
consciences of all who are invested with this office ; and that, whether 
this was clearly made manifest by express precept, or by fair implica- 
tion, or by plain analogy. Andif itis not made known there, no other 
considerations can make it really imperative. 

“To the law, and to the testimony,” is our motto. 

In pursuing the examination, no express precept could be found on 
the subject. Though the language of your correspondent, J.C.G., 
conveys a doubt as to the’ truth of this statement, yet as he has not 
produced a single express precept on the subject, we must conclude that 
he failed to find one. 
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We then considered whether it could be sustained as a duty by impli- 
cation or analogy. Here, I must confess, that it was with great surprise 
that I read the following inquiries by your respected correspondent :— 
“Is nothing,” he asks, “clearly obligatory, but what is distinctly 
enjoined in the Word of God? Was it absolutely necessary for the Divine 
Spirit to specify, in minute detail, every separate exercise of the minis- 
try?’ I supposed that he must have entirely overlooked that part of the 
essay on which he animadverts, where it is expressly stated, ‘‘ that some 
duties are plainly implied which are not clearly enjoined; that some 
things are sustained by analogy which are not expressly commanded ;” 
and that part of it where we professed carefully to examine whether the 
duty of pastoral visiting from house to house could be sustained on this 
ground. ‘We pointed out some duties that we considered might be 
maintained in that way, to some of which J. C. G. refers, and wishes to 
know how they can be proved to be duties “by explicit statements of 
Scripture, which clearly and unequivocally enjoin them?’ When we 
had stated that they were to be drawn from the principles of Scripture, 
in relation to the ministerial office, were clearly implied, or could be 
fairly sustained by analogy ; while that implication and analogy failed to 
conduct us to the extent of a regular pastoral visitation of all the mem- 
bers of the flock, or requiring us to visit from house to house. 

J.C. G. observes, “that as it is members of Christian churches gene- 
rally whom the apostle exhorts ‘to edify one another ;’ ‘to admonish 
one another ;’ ‘to warn the unruly ;’ ‘comfort the feeble-minded, sup- 
port the weak, be patient toward all ;’ we must regard them as involving 
an obligation upon Christians, as such, to visit from house to house. 
It is,” he states, “as clearly the duty of members to pay such visits, as 
it is that of the pastor.” On this statement we make two remarks: 
first, in this paragraph your correspondent has given it up at once as a 
pastoral duty, or as any thing belonging peculiarly and distinctly to the 
pastoral office ; and secondly, we think that it is evident, that Christians 
in their appointed seasons for social prayer and religious communion, 
and in their occasional intercourse with each other, may edify and admo- 
nish one another, without having all the members of a Christian com- 
munity engaged in a regular system of visiting one another from house 
to house. 

But our inquiry relates to this one point :—Is it particularly incum- 
bent on ministers, as such? Does it belong more especially to their 
office, as Christian pastors, to visit their people from house to house? 

With this point in view, we will here present some of the precepts of 
the word addressed to them, and some of its principal statements in 
relation to their office and their duties. The minister is spoken of by 
Christ himself as ‘‘ ascribe who is to be well instructed in the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven, that he may be like unto a householder who 
bringeth forth out of his treasures things new and old.” He is to be as 
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a faithful and wise steward, whom his lord should make ruler over 
his household, to give them their portion of meat in due season.” In 
the language of his inspired servants, ministers are exhorted “ to take 
heed unto themselves, and all the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made them overseers, to feed the church of God which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood.” “To be examples to the believers in word, 
in conversation, charity, spirit, faith, purity.” ‘To give attendance to 
reading, to exhortation, to doctrine.”” ‘To neglect not the gift that is 
in them.” ‘To meditate on those things, to give themselves wholly to 
them, that their profiting may appear unto all.” ‘To take heed unto 
themselves, and unto the doctrine, that in so doing they may both save 
themselves and those that hear them.” ‘‘ To study to show themselves 
approved unto God; workmen needing not to be ashamed; rightly 
dividing the word of truth.” ‘To preach the word; being instant in 
season, out of season; reproving, rebuking, exhorting, with all long- 
suffering, and doctrine.” ‘‘To watch in all things, to endure afflictions, 
to do the work of an evangelist, to make full proof of his ministry.” 
We are told that “a bishop must be blameless, as the steward of 
God, not self-willed, not soon angry, nor given to wine, no striker, 
not given to filthy lucre; but a lover of hospitality, a lover of good 
men; sober, just, holy, temperate, holding fast the faithful word 
as he has been taught, that he may be able, by sound doctrine, both 
to exhort and to convince the gainsayers.” That as elders, they 
are “‘to feed the flock of God, taking the oversight thereof, not by 
constraint, but willingly, not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind, nei- 
ther as being lords over God’s heritage, but as being ensamples to the 
flock.” * 

Here we request the reader to take a careful review of these instruc- 
tions from the word of God: and we ask, Is it not worthy of particular 
observation, that amidst all the full, minute, and plain directions here 
given, where all that relates to the character, qualifications, and duties 
of ministers, seems to have been designedly specified, there is no injunc- 
tion, and no clear intimation that it belongs to their office, or is a 
necessary part of their work, as ministers, to visit their people from 
house to house ? 

We ask, whether there is any statement here, which, when taken in 
its fair import, according to the evident meaning of language, and the 
connexion in which it appears, that does present this as an essential 
duty of ministers, as such? We ask, whether there is any analogy 
here instituted, as when ministers are compared to “ stewards,” 





* Matt. xiii. 52; Luke xii. 42; Acts xx. 28; 1 Tim. iv. 12-16; 2 Tim. ii. 15, iv. 2, 
3,5; Titus i. 7-9; 1 Peter, v. 2, 3. 
N.S. VOL. V. P 
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** scribes,” ‘‘ pastors,” &c., which does teach us that they are to visit 
all their flock ? 

Your correspondents both state that it appears to them to be required 
in some passages, but they do not particularise any, nor show their 
bearing upon the point. Now, if the duties which the Scripture 
enjoins upon us, or which may be fairly drawn from its statements, can 
be as well discharged without going from house to house, as with that 
plan, while many of them may be more efficiently performed without 
it, then it will follow that it is not amongst the duties essential to the 
ministerial office, according to the revealed will of Him by whom it was 
instituted. 

The one Scripture precedent which is mentioned in the case of the 
apostle Paul at Ephesus, where he says, “ he taught them publicly, and 
from house to house,” both your correspondents have referred to. In addi- 
tion to the remarks made in the former paper, we shall only quote here a 
few sentences from the late Dr. Mason, of New York, on this passage. He 
says, ‘that to prove that apostolic example establishes a precedent for 
imitation, we must be sure that the circumstances to which it is applied 
are similar. There are two things in which the state of the churches 
now differs materially from their state in primitive times. In the first 
place, they had inspired teachers, who could spend the whole week in 
exhorting, confirming, and consoling their converts, without infringing 
on their preparation for the Lord’s day. Our situation is quite different ; 
close and habitual study are necessary for us; and if we cannot get 
time to attend to it, our ministrations grow uninteresting, and our 
congregations lean. 

‘In the next place, the primitive churches never permitted themselves 
to suffer for want of labourers: our economical plan is, to make one 
pastor do the work which was anciently done by three or four ; and the 
very natural consequence follows—the work is badly done, or the work- 
man is sacrificed. If we were to visit as much as our people are good 
enough to wish, and unreasonable enough to expect, we should not 
have an hour left for our proper business ; we could make no progress 
in the knowledge of the Scriptures; and not one would be able to 
preach a sermon worthy of a sensible man’s hearing.” 

Having failed to find any thing in the word of God to bind it upon 
us as a ministerial duty, we shall now briefly notice two or three other 
eonsiderations which are brought forward on this subject. 

II1I.—Our next observation will relate to what your correspondent 
calls, its practicability. This, J.C. G. endeavours to prove, stating the 
time that might be occupied, and the numbers that might be visited. 
That it is possible to go to as many houses, and to spend just so much 
time in each house, as to pay nine hundred visits in the year, may be 
all true. But that this can be done so as to answer any valuable pur- 
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pose, without consuming so much of the time and the energies of the 
ordinary pastor, as to unfit him for the regular and efficient discharge of 
the public and more important duties of his office, is exceedingly doubtful. 
Many cases, we think, might be referred to, in which, where the former 
has been practised to a considerable extent, the latter has been notoriously 
and necessarily deficient. If a minister is to “study to show himself a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed” —if he is to “meditate on these 
things, to give himself wholly to them, so that his profiting may appear 
unto all,” then we think that the system of visiting from house to house 
is impracticable. One class of duties which are clearly enjoined, cannot 
be adequately performed, if this other class, which at the most is only 
thought to be implied, is to be extensively pursued. 

The influence of the habit of very frequent visiting, is quite unfa- 
vourable to the habit of close study and consecutive thought, and 
consequently is unfavourable to a suitable preparation for the efficient 
discharge of the public ministry of the word. The visiting of the 
pastor, who attends to the other duties of his office as the word of God 
directs, can be only limited and select, confined principally to those 
who have special need of his aid at their own dwellings, from circum- 
stances of affliction, distress, or wandering, &c. 

IV.—We shall just notice what is called the necessity of the case. 
“One of the Flock”’ remarks, “‘ My argument, however, in favour of 
the practice, I would chiefly rest on the necessity of the case.” 

We are almost ready to ask here, Did not the Great Head of the 
Church discern this alleged necessity? Or, if he did discern it, would 
his infinite wisdom have left it to be provided against without any spe- 
cifie directions, or any express intimations on the subject ? 

That there are such cases in the churches of Christ as this writer 
states, we fully admit ; that they do require suitable treatment by the 
faithful pastor, is also allowed ; and that some of them cannot be pro- 
perly known and suitably treated without personal interviews, may be 
also admitted. But how this should render it necessary that the pastor 
should go from house to house, wets all his flock, is very difficult 
indeed to discern. 

If he rightly divide the word of God, presenting it before his people 
in its fulness and variety in his public ministry, there will be something 
suited to every case and character; and it is in this way that he is to 
give a portion of meat in due season to the household of God. Having 
a watchful eye over the whole, he will soon discern or soon be made 
acquainted with the particular cases that require more special attention, 
and these he will visit at their own abodes. The afflicted, who cannot 
come to divine ordinances ; the bereaved, and such as may be under 
any other peculiar trial, needing special sympathy and aid ; and such 
also as appear to be wandering from the flock, being seen but little 
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amongst them; these, with some other cases as they arise, will call 
for pastoral visits, and should be attended to as their different cases and — 
circumstances may appear to need. 

As to the other members composing his charge, it will be found, we 
apprehend, much more conducive to mutual improvement, to meet a 
number of them at appointed seasons: the young, at the Bible class; 
the thoughtful, at the inquiry meeting ; and others, at the opportunity 
for social prayer and Christian intercourse. Here is all, we think, that 
the necessity of the case calls for, on the part of the pastor, if these 
things are attended to in the spirit of his office. And if these things, 
in connexion with the diligent improvement of his own mind, his pre- 
paration for public engagements, his habitual preaching of the word to 
the same people, together with other manifest calls of duty that may 
present themselves in the active efforts of the present day to promote 
the cause of Christ ; if in these things, we say, he does not find enough 
to occupy his head, his heart, and his hands, he may employ his super- 
fluous time and energies in visiting his people from house to house. 

Much is said on the advantages that would result from the plan of 
pastoral visitation. We are not about to depreciate’ those advantages. 
Much good might in many cases result from the pious, affectionate, and 
instructive conversation of a pastor in the dwellings of his flock, and 
with their domestic circles ; and the pastor himself would derive benefit 
from these interviews. But we believe that the disadvantages that must 
arise, both to the pastor and the flock, if this was extensively practised, 
would far overbalance the seeming advantages, or indeed the real bene- 
fits, that might for a time be received. 

One principle, in conclusion, we think, we are justified in stating, 
viz. that the more closely we conform to inspired directions—that the 
more implicitly we bow to the dictates of sacred truth as our guide— 
that the nearer we approach to the standard there presented to us—the 
more real, permanent advantages we shall possess, both in the benefits 
that we shall receive as ministers of Christ, and in the benefits that 

_ will be enjoyed by the people under our care. There may be temporary 
advantages from going beyond what the Scriptures really point out, but 
we may expect that they will be followed by permanent disadvantages. 
On the other hand, there may be some temporary disadvantages attend- 
ing a strict adherence to an inspired guide; but real and permanent 
advantages must be the result. 

T.C.A. 
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CHRISTIAN COUNSELS AND CONSOLATIONS. 
CONDENSED FROM OLD AUTHORS. 


Tue following article is abridged from a paper of the Rev. William 
Traill, minister of Borthwick, and eldest son of the celebrated Rev. 
Robert Traill, one of the faithful confessors of the Church of Scotland. 
He prepared it at the request of a lady, for her own private use, 
“at Borthwick, Dec. 12, 1708.” As it was not originally designed for 
the press, so it is but loosely written. This attempt to condense his 
useful, holy thoughts into fewer words, it is hoped will be acceptable to 
the devout readers of the Congregational Magazine, who may be sup- 
posed to desire some articles addressed to the heart and conscience, 
as well as to the understanding. 


NECESSARY AND EXCELLENT ADVICE ABOUT SOME DUTIES. 


1. As to Worship.— Frequency, rather than length, seems desirable 
in all acts of private devotion, excepting in cases of extraordinary 
solemnity. This is sanctioned by Scripture precept and example. 
“Seven times a day do I praise thee’ —“ Evening, and morning, and 
noon, will I praise and cry aloud.” Psalm cxix. 164; lv. 17. 

Reading of the Scriptures, with meditation, should be intermixed 
with your devotions. Better pray three or four times, when you get 
an hour or two for such duties, than to spend all the time in one 
address without intermission. As ideas are not well conceived without 
the use of words, so employ your voice in a subdued tone, which you 
will find most conducive to attention, seriousness, and fervour. Lifting 
up the voice in closet prayer is contrary to the secrecy our Lord 
enjoined, and has a show of ostentation which is greatly to be avoided. 
Improve occasional opportunities for prayer, and especially seek it 
when excited by sudden anger, fear, grief, or joy. Strive then to com- 
pose your spirit by pouring out your heart before God. ‘Likewise after 
the commission or discovery of some new infirmity or sin, or when you 
are called to enter upon any new business of weight or moment. 

2. As to your frame of mind.—Labour to escape from soul trouble, 
not so much because it is terrible as because it is sinful. Seek to have 
the heart established by grace, and to maintain an equal, constant 
frame of mind, that you may not be soon cast down and affrighted by 
an unexpected affliction, nor be suddenly puffed up by unlooked-for 
success. Guard against all passion, and speaking hastily and unad- 
visedly ; but think awhile upon the thing that vexes you before you 
utter your mind upon it, and when you speak, say not all you think, 
and be sure not to make the worst of the matter, which only inflames 
the heart, and excites the feelings. ‘A fool utterethy all his mind, but 
a wise man keepeth it in till afterwards.”—‘‘ The heart of the wise 
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teacheth his mouth, and addeth learning to his lips.” Prov. xxix. 11; 
xvi. 23. 

Put a hopeful construction upon those providences that appear to be 
sad, dark, and threatening, and do not suspect the kindness of God 
when cross dispensations occur. Believe that “He hath done all 
things well,” and “that all things work together for good to them that 
love” him. Remember that “all the paths of the Lord are mercy and 
truth unto such as keep his counsel and his testimonies.” Mark vii. 37; 
Rom. viii. 28; Psalm xxv. 10. 

Often, with all solemnity, put your heart into your hand, and pray 
that God will not suffer you to deceive yourself, nor provoke him. 
“Search me, O God, and know my heart.” Psalm cxxix. 23. And 
when you seek to try the sincerity of your faith, love, and other graces, 
mind to distinguish between the marks of strong faith and of true faith, 
however weak. If in self-examination your mind is dark and your 
decision difficult, do not lose time by trying to settle the truth and 
sincerity of your experience in former times, but set about a direct act 
of faith upon Christ Jesus, choosing him, and depending upon him as 
a full, sufficient, and only Saviour for poor lost sinners. Seek to 
realize anew your own sinfulness and misery, and with a humbled and 
penitent heart cast yourself again at his feet. Remember your depend- 
ence upon the Holy Spirit, and seek “a supply of the spirit of Christ 
Jesus,” (Phil. i. 19,) to work fresh and large discoveries of sanctifying 
and saving grace, and to refresh your soul amidst all the labours and 
sorrows of this militant state. 

3. As ta the practice of duty.—Follow Christ, by taking up the 
cross that he has appointed for you, and by faith lean upon him for 
strength and succour, to bear you up under its burden from day to day. 
Observe your daily deficiencies and short-comings, and press forward 
that you may know more of the spirit, life, and power of every duty. 
Keep constant watch against your easily-besetting sins, and take heed 
that, by a sudden surprisal, they do not prevail against you. Par- 
ticularly inquire whether you are not tempted to unbelief, and calling 
in question almost every truth—whether you are not sinfully jealous 
of the love of God to your soul, after the multiplied evidences of his 
care—whether affected diffidence, impatient haste, rash and uncharitable 
censures of others, are not found in your heart—whether you regard 
the proper season for every duty, and daily labour to “redeem the 
time”—whether in circumstances of difficulty you ask yourself, what 
would my Lord and Saviour have done in this case? and do likewise— 
whether you mind his own blessed rule, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” Learn to remember 
your latter end, “to die daily’—adventure upon nothing but what 
appears to be your duty, both lawful and seasonable, and such as you 
would adventure upon, if you had but a day to live. 
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4. As to your converse with others.—Study to be doing good, or 
getting good, in every company. Have most intercourse with the 
godly, but make your visits short, lest they should become trifling. 
When you receive a visit, lead the conversation, that time be not lost 
by idle, vain, unprofitable gossip. Then you will be presently quit of 
your company, if they are carnal, and they will not soon trouble you 
again; or you will improve the visit by calling forth from Christian 
visitors things that are for edification. Let not, however, your fidelity 
lead to rudeness. ‘‘ Be ye courteous,” and in all the civilities of life 
let no one excel you. 





A CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE MODE OF 
CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 


Every thing great is made up of parts which are themselves small. 
The world is composed of atoms. The character of a good man is the 
result of actions and influences which, considered separately, may be 
of little consequence, but altogether they produce the momentous 
difference which there is between the righteous and the wicked. Our 
confidence in the reports of travellers, and in the records of history, is 
the effect of many slight evidences, yet it is often free from uncertainty. 
By most persons the existence of the great wall of China, and the 
landing in this island of Julius Ceesar, are as firmly believed as the 
facts which have come under their own observation ; but this strong 
conviction is the effect of many proofs, each of which, if taken alone, 
would be of little value, though, taken together, they amount to 
demonstration. In regard to the most important of all matters, the 
truth of revelation, our faith does not depend on the strength of any 
one argument, but on the combined strength of hundreds and of thou- 
sands. Nor do we derive our belief of any of the great doctrines of the 
Gospel from a consideration of a single passage in the Bible, though one 
interpreted by the aid of others may fully exhibit it, but from an 
investigation of many. He who adopts any other course may find it 
an easier and shorter way, but cannot be assured that it will lead him to 
the truth. The infallibility of the Pope, or the church, or of any man 
ér body of men, would, no doubt, afford much relief from the labour 
of collecting and comparing texts, facts, and arguments; but then, all 
such supposed infallibility is only a delusion. 

In nothing is the necessity of valuing little things more obvious than 
in the study of ancient languages. We scarcely ever meet with any 
single evidence concerning the meaning of a word, that is by itself con- 
clusive: but a combination of arguments, which separately are of little 
worth, will often leave no more room for doubt in respect to the meaning 
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of words used many ages ago in a distant land, than is felt in regard 
to words which are now spoken by us daily. 

Having endeavoured to show that it is not by looking to the radical 
sense of a word that we can certainly learn its meaning ; and that it is 
not by ascertaining the meaning which words have borne in the works 
of heathen writers, that we can determine what is their meaning in the 
New Testament, we shall now proceed to what we think appropriate and 
conclusive evidence. Before adducing this, it may be proper, for the 
sake of those who are not familiar with the subject, briefly to notice 
the various sources of interpretation, the several means to be employed 
in seeking for the signification of a word of unknown or doubtful 
meaning. Without some general acquaintance with this subject, the 
worth of particular arguments cannot be rightly estimated. . 

When we meet with any word whose signification is unknown, we 
have to observe whatever is connected with it, from which a just infer- 
ence may be deduced. 1. Other words of known signification are 
combined with it: they are called the context; and from them some- 
thing may generally be learned. For example : if a preposition, which 
commonly is joined to the instrument by which any effect is produced, 
is combined with the unknown word, then we may infer that the some- 
thing which it denotes has this character ; and so on for other kinds of 
words. 2. By the associated word we may clearly perceive what is the 
subject of which the writer treats, and to which the meaning of the 
word belongs. If he be a man of sense, we know that the word must 
mean something suitable to that subject. 3. If the propositions to be 
proved or illustrated be known, then we may infer that the unknown 
word has a meaning that would render it conducive to those ends. In 
reasoning from what is called the scope of a passage, from the subject, 
and from the context, it is necessary to regard the author’s manner of 
thinking and writing rather than our own or that of other persons. 
4. If any translation of the passage we are examining has been given 
by those who had other means of knowing the sense of the word than 
we possess, we must look to this testimony, and estimate it according 
to the judgment and opportunity of the translator. All this evidence 
applies directly to the word as used in any passage the sense of which 
we desire to ascertain, and directly to it only. 

It is seldom that the examination of one passage, in which the word 
to be investigated stands, will afford conclusive evidence of its meaning 
even there. It may serve to show that it has not a certain supposed 
meaning, but be insufficient to exhibit its true import. If the context 
throw no light on the signification of the word in the passage under 
examination, it is necessary to refer to other passages in which the same 
word occurs, and to ascertain its meaning in them in the manner we 
have pointed out. Having found what appears to be its signification 
in one or more passages, we then infer that it has the same signification 
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in any other. This reasoning is more or less conclusive, according 
as the passages from which the meaning of the word is drawn differ 
from those to which it is applied. If, for instance, a word is found to 
bear a certain sense in several places in Homer’s Iliad, then it is very 
probable that the same meaning belongs to the word in other places of 
that work. It is less probable that the same signification belongs to the 
word in the history of Herodotus ; and it is still less probable that it 
belongs to the word in the writings of Xenophon and Plutarch. So, if 
a word has a certain signification in many places of St. Paul’s epistles, 
it is highly probable that it bears the same signification in other parts 
of his writings ; it is less probable that it has exactly the same meaning 
in the Septuagint ; and it is much less probable that it has this sense 
in the works of Thucydides and Demosthenes. Just in proportion as 
differences have been found, must differences be expected in the signi- 
fication of words when used by various authors. If the context first 
examined should give indication of some meaning as probably belonging 
to the word, it is still, if not necessary, most desirable, to refer to other 
passages. Where the meaning which suits the first passage suits also 
the second and the third, and so on, then the amount of proof thus 
afforded increases with great rapidity: a wrong signification might suit 
a few passages, but that which suits many is very likely to be the right. 
The seeming appropriateness, in one place, of the meaning assigned to 
the word might be accidental, but its appropriateness to a large number 
of places would be next to impossible if it were not the true meaning. 
It may not be the only signification, but it must be one of the signifi- 
cations of the word. 

Besides looking to parallel passages in the same and in other works, 
we may also search for the radical meaning of this and of cognate words. 
The radical signification can only be gained in the same way that we 
gain the signification of any derived word ; and when it is ascertained, 
we can only infer that the word under examination has a meaning 
directly or indirectly connected with that of the root. Deviations are 
so frequent and so various that more than this cannot be justly inferred. 
The statements of Seiler in his Biblical Hermeneutics cannot be disputed : 
“ But with the aid of etymology alone no more can be proved than the 
possibility of a word having such signification. And etymology is a 
less certain criterion of the actual sense of a word in the New Testament, 
as the books contained therein were written at a time when the Greek 
language had widely diverged from its origin and first formation.” — 
p.367. Passages of similar import are to be found in the writings of 
the best critics. If there are other languages nearly related to that of 
the word we are investigating, we should look also to the corresponding 
words which are found in them, where several of these possess similar 
significations ; then, on these coincidences, a strong argument may be 
founded, the coincidence clearly indicating the operation of some com- 
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mon cause. If the language of the word to be examined was used by 
people who had another language with which they were equally or more 
familiar, then it is of the greatest importance to ascertain the. various 
meanings of its corresponding words ; since, whether it were proper or 
not, if the words of the language first known agreed in one of their 
significations with the words of the second language, the latter would 
naturally be used as though it had all the significations of the former. 
Aramean, and not Greek, was the vernacular language of the Jews, of 
those by whom the New Testament was written, and of those for whom 
it was primarily designed. It is therefore to be expected that many 
words in Hebraistic Greek, should, by copying the signification of 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac words, deviate widely from their classical 
sense. This is found to be the fact, and is acknowledged by all modern 
critics. Most of the deviations from the classic Greek signification 
which have been adduced, may be referred to as proofs of the influence 
exerted by these languages on the meaning of words in Hebraistic Greek. 
The difference between the use of Greek words in the lips of the Jewish 
people, and the usage found in Grecian writers, may have originated in 
mistake ; but when the practice of thus speaking became common, it 
would thereby be made right. It would have been as much a violation 
of grammatical propriety, and as much opposed to the ends of language, 
to talk or write Attic Greek to Jews in Judea and its settlements, as it 
would have been to talk or write Hebraistic Greek to native Greeks at 
Athens or Corinth. The persons for whose use the Scriptures of the New 
Testament were originally intended, were to a large extent in some degree 
familiar with Hebraistic Greek, being either Jews or Greeks accustomed 
to hold intercourse with Jews, and acquainted with the Septuagint 
translation of the Old Testament. This was therefore the language 
most proper to be used by the apostles of Christianity. ‘‘ They thought 
and spoke in the Syro-Chaldaic tongue, which was mixed with Hebrew 
phraseology. Hence it follows that the sense contained in the Greek 
words will be with most certainty discovered by a comparison of the 
Greek with the Hebrew and Syro-Chaldaic.” Seiler’s Herm. p. 368. 
Lastly, we may refer to dictionaries and lexicons, which exhibit the 
judgment of learned men concerning the general meaning of words, 
and their sense in particular passages. 

It should be observed that this evidence is fundamentally the same 
with the direct evidence before described: it differs from it in being 
indirect, and so far less conclusive in regard to any doubtful passage. 
By reference, first, to other passages and other books where the word 
occurs ; second, to the radical signification ; third, to the meaning of 
similar words in cognate and otherwise connected languages, we only 
gain evidence in respect to what may be a frequent or ordinary signifi- 
eation of the word. Having ascertained this, it still remains for further 
consideration, how far it is likely that what we have found to be the 
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meaning of the word in one age or in one book, is its meaning in ano- 
ther age and in another book ; how far it is likely that the meaning of 
the root is also the meaning of every derivative; and how far it is 
likely that the meaning of a word in one language ‘should agree with 
all the meanings of similar words in the languages to which it is in any 
way allied. The evidence from—first, context ; second, subject ; third, 
scope ; fourth, versions, is direct to the signification of the word in 
some particular passage ; but that derived from, fifth, parallel passages ; 
sixth, radical signification ; seventh, associated languages, is direct evi- 
dence to a general usage, and only indirect evidence to the meaning of 
a word in any given place. 

It appears sufficiently clear from the nature of the case, that direct 
evidence, where it can be obtained, should be preferred to indirect ; 
and that, of the latter kind, that which is near should be preferred 
to that which is remote. The indirect evidence afforded by paral- 
lel passages, &c. may often be much greater than the direct, but it 
can never be so great but that it can be entirely overthrown by direct 
evidence of a contrary tendency. Such we believe to be the principles 
universally acknowledged and observed by those who are most practised 
in the study of languages. The context, the subject, the scope of a 
writer, viewed in connexion with his known modes of writing, his cha- 
racter, and circumstances, together with parallel passages from the 
works of the same author, or of those whose language most closely 
agrees with his, furnish the best, the only satisfactory proof of the 
meaning of a word. The usage of men who wrote the same language 
in other countries and ages is of very much less value, and is not unfre- 
quently inferior, as evidence, to the usage of those who, though employ- 
ing another language, were accustomed to the same modes of thought 
and expression. The evidence drawn from classic Greek authors, and 
that drawn from the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac languages may make 
it probable that a word in Hebraistic Greek was sometimes used in 
a certain sense, but neither can furnish proof that it was always so em- 
ployed. Both are valuable as auxiliary means of proof, and neither 
are of much worth if they stand | alone, since the want of all direct evi- 
dence for a supposed meaning, in the case of a word of frequent occur- 
rence is obviously a strong argument against it. The signification of 
roots is now regarded by philologists as matter of curious speculation, 
rather than as means of solid proof. Etymology may serve much to 
facilitate the application of other evidence, but one would as easily 
conjecture the forms and colours of flowers and trees by meditating on 
the seeds and roots from which they spring, as find out the meaning 
of half the language of the world by the study of radical significations. 

What is the radical signification of Barra, and what the classical 
signification of Barri{e can only be known by an examination of the 
passages in which these and similar terms occur. The light which 
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words, propositions, objects, and events associated with them, cast on 
these terms, is the light that must guide us to their meaning. But the 
words, propositions, objects, and events, associated with the term 
Barri{e in the Septuagint, and in the Testament, will, with equal clear- 
ness and certainty, indicate its meaning there. If we were to ascertain 
its radical and its classic signification, yet, as we have seen that not a 
few words bear in the New Testament a peculiar sense, and that this 
is especially the case with the class of words to which Sarri{w belongs, 
it will still remain uncertain what is its meaning in Hebraistic Greek. 
But if we go to the writings of the Old Testament, of the Apocrypha, 
and of the New Testament, and consider the various relations in which 
the word is there presented, we obtain our evidence from the highest 
and purest source; we have proof which bears immediately on the’ 
subject to be investigated ; and which will conduct us to a conclusion 
having all the certainty which the nature of the subject renders attain- 
able. 

The value of this evidence is not likely to be fully appreciated except 
by those who have some familiarity with such investigations. Were it 
not common, nothing would seem more preposterous than the practice 
of many who attempt to reason or dogmatically decide on the Scriptural 
signification of Bamri{, although perhaps they have never tried to dis- 
cover the meaning of any other doubtful word in their own or ina 
foreign language. It is only by exercise in similar discussions, where 
we are safe from bias and can verify our conclusions, that we become 
capable of judging rightly what is proper evidence on this subject, and 
what is its comparative value. On this latter point it should be observed, 
that the evidence afforded by the suitableness of a signification in one 
passage will obviously depend on the number of particulars in which 
this fitness may appear, and on the existence of other significations having 
the same or nearly the same suitableness; and, as before-mentioned, 
that the evidence afforded by the suitableness of a signification to many 
passages is more than the sum of the probabilities belonging to each 
separately. That a signification agrees with all the circumstances of a 
word in one passage may be no sufficient proof that it is the true mean- 
ing; but if there are many particulars of agreement, and it suits not 
merely one but ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred passages, the combined 
force of such evidence amounts to demonstration. Whether we can 
obtain this cumulative proof in reference to the word in question from 
an examination of the sacred writings, remains to be seen. We ought, 
however, to be satisfied with much less. The probability, that Bamri{e 
has, in the New Testament, exactly the sense which it bears in the 
classics is, in itself, but small, and is balanced by the probability that 
it has taken the sense of corresponding words in Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Syriac. A little evidence, something far short of demonstration, should 
therefore suffice with regard to a signification, which if opposed by the 
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antecedent probability of uniform agreement with classic usage, is sup- 
ported by the other antecedent probability of accordance with a usage 
very influential on the language of Jews. It is most unreasonable to 
demand proof, that this word must necessarily have any other mean- 
ing which may appear to be its meaning in the New Testament, when 
all that can be said of dipping or overwhelming, prior to an inves- 
tigation of the New Testament, is, that it may possibly be the sense of 
Sarri{o in the writings of Jews, who were the evangelists and apostles 
of Christianity, as is acknowledged to be the sense of the word in the 
writings of Greeks, who were heathen physicians and historians. The 
evidence to be brought forward on the subject, like that which belongs 
to every other portion of sacred truth, is not such as will compel the 
belief of those who are unwilling to be convinced. Not that it should 
be supposed, that they who may arrive at conclusions different from 
our own are less upright, humble, and pious in the prosecution of their 
inquiries than ourselves, for the wisest and best of men are liable to 
err. But it becomes every one to remember, that on this, and all 
similar subjects, the kind of evidence is such that it can never be duly 
appreciated by those who look at it merely to object. These reasonings 
are addressed to those who, not claiming for themselves infallibility, 
are willing to bestow upon them a serious and candid consideration. In 
morals and in religion there must be a preparation for the truth. It is 
given to those who have eyes to perceive, and hearts to understand. 
Before considering what is the sense of Barrif{w in Hebraistic Greek, 
it may be proper to notice its classical signification. It has been often 
asserted that this is ¢o dip, that it has always, and only, this meaning. 
An examination of the passages which have been adduced will show 
that it very rarely has this sense. To dip, is to put into water, &., 
generally for a short time, but Samri{w denotes to keep under water for 
a considerable time, and would be inappropriate to a transient dipping. 
This will appear, on reference to the instances brought forward by Gale 
and others. The cork which supports a net cast into the sea is unbap- 
tized. It is dipped, but it does not sink; it is often covered with 
water, but does not continue so. dSdmreros, Pindar, Pyth. ii. v. 139. 
Its nature is said by the scholiast to be unbaptizable, because however 
frequently it is pressed down, it always rises to the surface. A person 
‘therefore cannot be baptized, his nature is unbaptizable, if, when put 
under water, he will not remain there. It is said that a part of the 
coast is not baptized when the tide has ebbed. It is then left un- 
covered by the sea; it is covered with water twice every day, but is not 
always covered—1) BamriferOa, Aristotle De Mirab. Auscul. Things 
which do not float in other waters, are not baptized in a lake near 
Agrigentum. They are like wood, which may be dipped, but will not 
sink—ovdé BanriferOa, Strabo, Lib. vi. p. 421. Alexander’s soldiers 
were baptized passing through a part of the sea. They were not dipped 
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in the water, but they walked in it the whole day—édyv ri jpépay & 
idare yevérOar—Barrouéver, Strabo, lib. xiv. p. 982. The same writer 
states, that if a man went into lake Sirbon, owing to the density of 
the water, he would not be baptized. He might dip himself, or be 
dipped into it, but he would. not sink, even if unable to swim—pyndé 
Bamrif{er@u, lib. xvi. p. 1108. Lucian introduces Timon as saying, 
that ‘‘if a winter’s stream were to carry any one away, and he should 
stretch forth his hands imploring help, that he would push down 
the head of ouch a person, baptizing him, that he might be unable 
to rise again.” This. person was not only to be dipped, but to be 
kept under water, that he might be drowned—fSarri{ovra, vol. i. p. 139. 
* A pilot does not know but that he may save in his ship one whom it 
were better that he had baptized.” The meaning of the word here is 
obviously opposed to saving, it must therefore be not dipping, but 
drowning—Barrioa, Themistius, Orat. iv. p. 133. ‘‘ Most of the land 
animals being carried away by the stream perished, being baptized.” 
They would not have been hurt by dipping; they continued under 
water, and they were drowned—famri{opeva, Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. 
p- 33. “ As you would not wish sailing in a large ship, adorned and 
abounding with gold, to be baptized,” i. e. to be drowned—famrifeoOa, 
Epictetus, lib. iti. p. 69. ‘Shall I not laugh at the man who bap- 
tizes his ship by overlading it, and then complains of the sea for in- 
gulphing it with its cargo.” He not only dips his ship, he sinks it— 
moddoiot poprioe: Barricovra, Hippocrates, p. 532. Josephus, when 
he uses this word literally, in general employs it in the same sense. 
Speaking of the vessel in which Jonah was, when it was near destruc- 
tion, he says, it was about to be baptized. It was in danger not of 
dipping, but of sinking—jpéddovros BamrifecOu, Ant. lib. ix. c. 10. 
Men employed by Herod to put Aristobulus to death, are described as 
** pressing him down, seemingly in sport, while he was swimming in a 
bath, and baptizing him, not ceasing till he was quite dead’’—Samri{ov- 
res, lib. xv. c. 3. In another place, referring to the same event, he 
merely says, “‘ being baptized in the bath, he died” —Samri{épevos, Bell 
Jud. lib. i. c. 22. He was not merely dipped, but he was kept under 
water till dead ; and this baptism is mentioned as obviously an ade- 
quate cause of death. The historian says, that the ship in which he 
sailed was baptized in the midst of the Adriatic. It was not only 
dipped, but it went to the bottom and remained there—Vitav. Where 
the word is used figuratively, it has a corresponding sense. He says of 
some persons, that they baptized the city, meaning not that they sub- 
jected it to any transient affliction, but that they brought it to com- 
plete and final ruin*. It should be remarked, that not only does it 





* There is one passage, referring to the purification from defilement by a dead 
body, where the word accords with the New Testament usage.—Tods odv amd vek- 
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appear in these passages that the object baptized continued under 
water, but it is also clear that the writers direct attention to this point. 
This continuance is therefore not only a part of the object referred to, 
but it is a part of the signification of the term. If then it were neces- 
sary to abide by the common classical signification of the word, all 
persons baptized would certainly be drowned. Such immersion is 
classical and heathen, it is not Scriptural and Christian baptism. 

We now advance to the consideration of the evidence furnished in 
the Old Testament, in the Apocrypha, and in the New Testament, con- 
cerning the meaning of Bamri{o in Hebraistic Greek. We shall in the 
first place mention some important circumstances, which belong to all, 
or to very many passages, and then we shall proceed to examine some 
of them separately. 

I. Our first general observation is, that the context of the word in 
the New Testament is never that which is used, both in the classics 
and in the Scriptures, to connect verbs signifying to dip, with that into 
which any object is dipped: but on the contrary, the context is always 
of a kind which proves that, literally, it means some effect produced by 
water. Where Sdrro and Sarrif signify to dip, the context is «is, with 
that into which the object is dipped ; as we should say, he dipped into 
water, &c.* But this construction does not once occur in the use of 


Barrif{o in the Septuagint and the New Testament. Such a difference 
of context indicates a difference of meaning. The context of the word 
in the Scriptures is either év or some word in the dative case. Barri{o 





pov pepsacpevous, THs Téppas dALyov els myny enévres Kal Voowmov, Barricay- 
rés te xal ris réppas ravrns eis myyiy, Eppawov rpity re Kai €Bddnn Trav 
jpepav, Ant. Lib. iv. c. 4. 

Having immersed a little of the ashes and a hyssop branch at a fountain, and 
having also baptized some of these ashes at the fountain, they sprinkled therewith, 
both on the third and on the seventh day, those who have been defiled by a corpse. 
The baptizing is here mentioned as something distinct from the dipping, subsequent 
to it, and applying only to the ashes. Both the ashes and the hyssop-branch were 
dipped ; the former only were baptized, i.e. purified. 

* Thus, in the passages quoted by Gale and others, we find—els omAdyyva 
Bayer, Lycophron. cap. vii. 21; évéBayer eis roy xnpdv, Aristoph. Nub. act i. sc. 2; 
ei eis knpdv Bayeé tis, Aristot. de Anim, iii. 12; av Bdmroow eis yuxpdv, 
viii. 2; els pede Barrovres, viii. 26; eis morapdy amoBamrewv, Arist. de Rep. vii. 
17; amwoBaavres és thy KvAtka, Herodot. Melp. p. 154; 6 ev eis ras mevpas 
Baas rv dxpny, 6 8 eis ras Aaydvas, Dion. Halicar. Ant. Rom. v. p. 278; xat eis 
7) alua ri xeipa Banrioas, Plutarch. Parall. p. 545; Bawrioy ceavriv eis 
Oirarcav, Plut. de Supenst.; xai Bayer 6 iepeds rov Sdxrvdov eis 7d ala, Lev. 
iv. 6; xai €Bawe rdv Sdxrvdov eis rd alya, Lev. ix. 9; eis ap Bapnoera, Lev. 
xi. 32; kal Bayes abra cai rd dpvibioy rd (av eis rd ala, Lev. xiv. 16; xat 
Bayer eis rd TSwp, Numb. xix. 18; ¢Bdpnoay eis pépos rov varos, Josh. iii. 15; 
Bayev airs eis rd xnpiov, 1 Sam. xiv. 27; 6 éuSamrdpevos per euod cis rd 
tpuSriov, Mark, xiv. 20. 
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é& idan: Or Barri{e tdars.* The latter occurs, Luke iii. 16; Acts i. 5, 
11, 16, and cannot be rendered to baptize in water. The common usage 
of the dative case determines that ddar: expresses the means employed 
for some effect, so that it must be translated dy or with water. That 
éy often has the signification of in, and sometimes that of into is acknow- 
ledged, but it has also very commonly in classic Greek and still more 
frequently in Hebraistic Greek, the signification of dy or with. The 


= é is used in the following passages, and in many more, , 


t. vii. 6, Lest they trample them with their feet. Matt. xxv. 16, 
He who had received five talents went and traded with them. Matt. xxvi. 
52, All who take up the sword will perish by the sword. Mark vii. 6, 
This people honour me with their lips. Mark ix. 50, If the salt has 
become insipid, with what shall it by restored. Luke xxi. 34, Take 
heed to yourselves lest your hearts be oppressed dy luxury and intempe- 
rance, and worldly cares. Luke xxii. 49, Shall we smite with the sword. 
John xiii. 35, By this all will know that ye are my disciples. John xv. 8, 
By this is my Father honoured. Acts xi. 14, He will speak to thee 
words 4y which thou and thy household will be saved. Acts xiii. 39, 
By him every one who believes is justified from all things from which 
ye cannot be justified dy the law of Moses. Rom. ix. 9, If thou wilt 
confess with thy mouth. 2 Cor. i. 12, Not with natural wisdom but 
Sy the grace of God. Heb. ix. 22, And nearly all things are according 
to the law purified with blood, Heb. x. 29. The blood of the covenant 
with which he was sanctified. James iii. 9, With it we bless God, even 
the Father, and with itwe curse men. 2 Pet. ii. 16, Speaking with a man’s 
voice. Rev. i. 5, Who hath cleansed us from our sins with his own 





* There is one passage where a construction apparently similar to the classical 
construction referred to, is employed, Mark i. 9. He was baptized by John, eis rév 
‘lopddvnv. But as this is the only instance in which ¢/s is used, and as it is here 
connected with the name of a place, it is much more probable that it has the com- 
mon signification of at, as in the following passages, where it is used, Luke ix. 61, 
those at my house; xxi. 37, he lodged a¢ the hill; John ix. 7, wash at. the pool of 
Siloam ; xi. 32, she fell down a¢ his feet; Acts ii. 39, to ali who are ata distance; 
Acts xviii. 21, to keep the feast a¢ Jerusalem; Acts xxi. 13, I am ready not only to 
be bound, but to die a¢ Jerusalem ; viii. 40, Philip was bound a¢ Azotus; xxiii. 11, as 
thou hast borne witness concerning me at Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also at 
Rome. This passage is therefore not an exception to the statement made, it should 
be translated, He was purified by John at the Jordan. When éy is construed with 
the name of any place, of course it cannot have the signification of dy or with, but 
it does not follow that it means within. Matthie observes, sometimes ¢v is used 
with names of places where proximity only is implied, e.g, €v Aaxedainor, év Mav- 
reveig, near Lacedzemon, Mantinea, vol. ii. § 577. The statements that John bap- 
tized €y the Jordan, Matt. iii. 6, and that he baptized éy Enon, show that the 
former no more means within the water of the river, than the latter within the walls 
of the town. The meaning, in both cases, is merely that of nearness, and should be 
translated, at the Jordan, at Enon. In the same manner, éy def, at the right 
hand. 
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blood; Rev. v. 9, Thou hast redeemed us to God with thy blood; ix. 
19, With them they injure; 20, who were not destroyed with these 
plagues ; xvi. 8, to burn men with fire; xviii. 8, she shall be consumed 
with fire ; ii. 16, I will contend against them with the sword; 27, and 
he shall govern them with an iron rod. 

The phrase év d8ar: is so opposed to év rvevpar: in many passages, that 
itis clear they are correspondent phrases, and that the prepositions 
indicate in both the same relation. As the latter cannot be rendered 
into the Spirit, for this is unintelligible, it must be rendered with the 
Spirit ; and the reference, very plainly, is to certain effects to be pro- 
duced thereby. Soin like manner, the former cannot be rendered into 
water, it must be rendered, as it generally is, with water.* The word 
farrif{o must, therefore, denote some effect produced by means of water, 
by means of water applied for the sake of real or symbolical cleansing. 
What can this effect be but purification? When construed with éy, or 
the dative case, it is most probable, from general usage, and the oppo- 
sition to effects produced in the mind, that baptism literally denotes 


‘some effect produced by water. Other effects, such as oppressing, over- 


whelming, drowning, might be produced by water in some circum- 
stances ; and there, to oppress, to overwhelm, to drown, might be the 
meaning of the word. But it is improbable, that the water used for 
purification should be employed to overwhelm persons therewith ; nor 


is it likely, if they were overwhelmed with water, that the rite of purifi- 
cation would be thus described. Apart from the supposed meaning of 
the word it cannot be known that the baptized were overwhelmed. It 
is certain, that they were really or symbolically purified with water. 





* Where in the classics Bamrw and Bamri{w are construed with the dative, or 
with id, and where in the Scriptures the former is construed with dd, some effect 
is denoted, produced by means of what is thus associated with the verb. "EBdmrero 
® aivare Aipwn, Hom. Batr. v. 218; the lake was stained with blood. vx rois 


Hey ovppérpors abgerar mévors trois & imepSddrovor Barrifera, Plutarch; the 
soul is strengthened by proportioned labours, but is weighed down by excessive. 


Bémwrove: Ocpy@, Aristoph. Eccl. 696; they wash with warm water. mAvvover, 
Suidas, Phavorinus; Atxatooivn BeBaypévor eis Baos, Marcus Antoninus, v. 16; 
thoroughly | imbued with integrity. abrés epi trav BeBamricpever brs rod perthes 
kiparos, éxeivov, Liban. Epis. ; I am of those who were overwhelmed by that 
mighty wave. 6 d¢ pods a viv péper hépwv id puxpas dy Barriobein mpooby- 
xs, Liban. Ep.; he who with difficulty sustains his present burden, would be pressed 
down by a small addition. xai dméd ris Spdcov rov obpavod rd capa adrod éBadn, 
Dan. iv. 30; his body was made wet by the dew of heaven. Where verbs denoting 
to dip, are construed with év instead of és, according to a well known Greek idiom, 
the sense is to put info, and to leave in; opupyny Kdu pyrivyy dpod pikas xai duels 
év oivp 60émov éu8arrev, mixing myrrh and rosin together, and putting them in 
wine, dip a piece of linen, Hippoc. ¢y® dwooréAho@ ipas os m, a év péow 
Avxwv, Matt. x. 16, I send you forth to be as sheep in the midst of wolves. ¢Oero 
é& gvAaxj, Matt. xiv. 3, he put him into, and kept him in prison. 
N. 8. VOL. V. R 
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We do know that there was this effect, but we cannot know, without 
assuming the point in question, that there was the other. This, of all 
possible effects, is the one most obviously connected with religion, it is 
the one most likely to be mentioned, even if many were combined, and it 
is, therefore, most likely to be the signification of the word. The 
general context of Sarri{w, in the New Testament, favors the opinion 
that it does not mean to dip, and that it does mean to purify. 

II. In all cases where the word occurs in the New Testament, it is 
applied to things connected with religion, generally to a sacred rite 
significant of the purifying of the soul. Whatever may be supposed to 
be the symbolical meaning of Christian baptism, that of the Jews to 
which reference is made in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that of the 
Pharisees, and that of John, were unquestionably rites of purification ; 
this was the meaning of them all, and their only meaning. Now the 
meaning of a rite being of more importance than the mode, would be 
more frequently referred to when the rite was mentioned. If, there- 
fore, a term at first descriptive of mode was employed, it might be 
expected that it would, as an appellative for the rite, sometimes lose its 
reference to the manner of action, and denote merely its end. Words 
always change in their meaning with modes of thought, and, from 
either, inferences may be drawn in reference to the other. We know 
that the Jews, at the time of our Lord, were accustomed to think and 
speak of their sacred washings in relation to their design rather than 
in relation to their manner; for where, in reference to the ablutions 
of the priests, the word YT, to wash, is used in the Old Testament, 
the word “7, to sanctify or purify, is commonly employed in the 
Chaldee Targums. If their baptisms were regarded by them as purify- 
ings, and in this way habitually referred to by them, it would naturally 
happen, that, whatever may have been its first sense, Barri{o would, 
from this cause, come to have the sense of, to purify. It is unlikely 
that a word applied to a religious rite, and scarcely ever to anything 
besides, if originally it denoted mode, should continue to express that 
only. According to the history of words similarly situated, we should 
expect that it would change its meaning, first denoting mode and end, 
and then end alone. Thus we find that pavricpds primarily denoted 
sprinkling ; but though a word of common use, it could not be applied 
to sacred things without having associated with it the sense of purify- 
ing, and at last it came to denote the purifying of the mind, where 
there is no sprinkling, nor anything resembling it. The terms for 
circumcision and anointing were used primarily to denote a mode of 
action, but afterwards they were employed to denote the things signi- 
fied, purifying and consecrating, without any respect of mode. It will 
scarcely .be pretended that the words, the Messias, and the Christ, 
retained, in the common usage of the Jews, any reference to the pour- 
ing out of oil, or that the exhortation to circumcise their hearts directed 
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them to make circular incisions on that organ, or to do anything 
similar to this with their minds. The following terms are applied to 
sacred objects; primarily they denoted mode—subsequently, meaning 
or design, without any reference to mode. ‘73, to kneel, to address 
God without kneeling ; 7}, to throw or cast, to give thanks or cele- 
brate; “OY, to fumigate, to pray without offering incense ; 520, to lift 
up, to praise without doing so ; 53, to cover over, to forgive or expiate 
without covering over ; n>, that which ascends, a sacrifice though it 
does not ascend; Y2Y, to seven, to swear without reference to the 
number seven ; “WV, to bend down, to worship without bending down. 
These, and many similar words, have deviated from their primary 
meaning, and have acquired a religious sense. 

The common tendency to use, in speaking of sacred things, words 
significant of their design, rather than of their mode, appears in our 
own language. The terms christen, commune, ordain, consecrate, wor- 
ship, are of such a nature, that neither their etymology, nor their ordi- 
nary signification, would give the least clue to the manner in which the 
service thus named was performed. The remark already made, that 
when the word employed for a religious rite is primarily expressive 
of mode, it becomes commonly expressive of design, may receive similar 
confirmation. The designation of the Lord’s Supper is retained by us, 
though that ordinance is no longer observed as a meal. And in many 
countries where terms expressive of dipping were first used for baptism, 
because it was thus administered, the same terms continue to be used 
when the mode is no longer in accordance with their primary significa- 
tion, and when, consequently, these words cannot, in their application 
to this rite, denote mode.* General considerations, as well as those 
referring to the language of the Jewish people, support the inference, 
that Barri{e, having been used almost exclusively for a rite which was 
a symbol of the purifying of the mind, would, like many other words 
employed by them, lose sometimes its signification of mode, and indicate 
nothing but the meaning of the rite, so that, instead of meaning fo over- 
whelm, if it meant that when first applied, it would mean fo purify. 

III. In many passages the word is applied to the minds of men; their 
spirits are said to be baptized. That when thus used, it is employed 
properly, and not figuratively, is probable, from the frequency of its 
occurrence, and from the simple unpoetic character of the style. But 
whether the term, when applied to mind, is used tropically or in a 
secondary sense, it would be subject to the same laws, and have essen- 
tially the same meaning. If Samri{o, when applied first to a body, 
meant to dip it; when applied to mind, it must necessarily have a dif- 
ferent sense. If it were said that a mind was dipped, the meaning 
must be, that that was done to it which had some resemblance to dip- 





* As in the Dutch doopen, and the German taufen, words primarily denoting mode, 
to dip, but which are now used for the rite of baptism, though it is not thus adminis- 
tered. 
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ping, either in manner or effect. We cannot easily conceive of anything 
being done to mind like the manner of dipping a body. Conse- 
quently all agree, that the term when applied to mind denotes an effect 
similar to one of the effects produced in a body by its being dipped. 
What effect is most likely to be referred to? Three effects have 
been supposed, imbuing or colouring, overwhelming, and purifying. 
In respect to the first, it is enough to say that this signification is 
without any support from profane or sacred literature. It is a conjec- 
ture alien both to the nature of the rite, and to the language of Scrip- 
ture respecting the thing signified. The use of clean water has no 
relation to dyeing. Christians are never referred to as men whose minds 
were stained by baptism. In respect to the second, which is the clas- 
sical usage of the word, it should be remarked, that when in the classics 
the mind is said to be baptized (i.e. overwhelmed or oppressed) never 
is reference made to an abundance of good, but always and only to an 
abundance of evil. Thus a man’s mind is said to be baptized with mis- 
fortune, with intemperance, with excessive labours, with debts, with 
cares, with sins, with every thing that is bad. Such is the classical 
usage of Bamri{e in respect to mind, No reasoning surely is required 
to prove that the classical cannot be the Scriptural sense of the word 
in its application to the soul. Christian baptism is a blessing, and not 
@ curse. 

If the sense of overwhelming were not, both in the classics and in 
the Scriptures, appropriated to calamities, there would be strong reasons 
for believing that this could not be the sense of Samri{a, as expressing 
the spiritual blessings of the Gospel, but that the other effect men- 
tioned, purifying, was the definite good referred to. Baptism having 
been long used by the Jews as a symbal of the purification of mind, 
would be closely associated with mind by this idea. It would therefore 
be most unnatural to speak of the baptism of mind, except in the 
sense of the purifying of mind. The rite having been constantly con- 
nected with mind by this notion, the name of the rite could not 
properly be applied to mind, to express any less obvious connexion. 
If the baptism of the body was a symbol for the purifying of the 
mind, then the baptism of the mind must surely mean the purifying 
of the mind. And if in its application to mind Bamri{w had the sense 
of, to purify, it would follow as a natural consequence, that it would 
have that signification in reference to the body ; it would bear the same 
meaning when used for the sign, that it bore when used for the thing 
signified. That it always, in reference to mind, retained the idea of 
immersion, as well as of purification, is improbable, and destitute of 
all proof. From its application to mind, in connexion with a rite de- 
noting the purification of mind, we may be certain that it did express 
the idea of purifying, but we have no evidence that in this application it 
suggested any idea of dipping, or overwhelming, and therefore we con- 
clude that both ritually and spiritually it means to purify. The accord- 
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ance of this sense with all the passages which relate to the baptism of 
mind, and especially with those which refer this baptism to the Spirit of 
God, may be readily ascertained. It will be enough here to direct atten- 
tion to 1 Pet. iii. 21, from which it clearly appears that baptism literally 
was “the removal of corporeal defilement,” i. e. the purification of the 
body, and spiritually, “the regard of a good conscience,” i. e. the puri- 
fication of the mind. 

From what has been adduced we think it appears, that the meaning 
of any word of unknown or doubtful signification is to be determined 
principally by the direct evidence which is afforded by the passage in 
which it stands, by parallel passages in works most closely allied, 
and_by the sense of corresponding words in the languages most fami- 
liar to the writer. It has been already shown that in Hebrew and 
Chaldee, words denoting with Sarri{o, to overwhelm, denote, also, to 
cleanse or purify, without overwhelming: that in Chaldee and Syriac 
words, denoting with Samrifw, to dip, denote, also, to cleanse or purify 
without dipping. If, therefore, from classic Greek usage, it is probable 
that in Hebraistic Greek it never meant any thing but to dip and over- 
whelm ; from the usage of Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac words, it is 
equally or more probable that it does sometimes mean to purify without 
dipping or overwhelming. We have seen, that if in the classics Barri{o 
mean, to put into water, it generally means, to put there permanently. 
And if it were necessary to retain one part of the classic signification, it 
is likewise necessary to retain the other. We have seen, also, that if 
when applied to the mind it means, in classic usage, to affect largely, it 
means also to affect largely with calamities; and if we must preserve 
the sense of abundance, we are equally bound to preserve the evil of 
which there is an abundance. And lastly it appears, that so far as the 
words have a common context and a common subject, either corporeal 
or mental, that this context and subject are of a kind which leads us to 
the conclusion that Sarrifo in Hebraistic Greek has copied the signifi- 
cation of corresponding words in Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac, and 
with them denotes, to cleanse or purify. We shall next proceed to the 
investigation of particular passages. 

[In reference to the often-quoted statement of Dr. Campbell, that év d8art means 
in water, it should be observed,—first, That he acknowledges that €y does signify 
with as well as in. Secondly—That the authority of the ancient versions is inconclu- 
sive, they being as ambiguous as the Greek. Thirdly—That it is not the practice 
of the sacred writers to omit prepositions; but it is their common practice to insert 
them in opposition to classic usage. The phrase given by the most classic of the 
Scripture writers, St. Luke, must be taken as the classic expression, the other as the 
Hebraistic form. Fourthly—That there is scarcely apy point on which critics are so 
generally agreed, as that the sense of év dart is, with water. Dr. Campbell admits, 
that nearly all translators ‘are against him—Ancients and Moderns, Catholics and 


Protestants, those who thought that Baptism was to dip, and those who thought 
otherwise, agree in this. It is so translated by Chrysostom, Munster, Erasmus, Va- 


tablus, Capellus, Beza, Rosenmiiller, Kuindel, &c. &e.] 
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“THE LAW OF THE LORD IS 
PERFECT.” 


PSALM XIX. 


Heaven declares its Maker’s glory, 
Every orb his power sublime ; 

Days and nights convey the story 
Round the world’s remotest clime. 

There the sun, with joy exceeding, 
Like a bridegroom greets the eye ; 

Like a champion, onward speeding, 
Traverses the circling sky. 

Lord, thy perfect laws are purer 
Than the sun’s effulgent flame ; 

And thy testimonies surer 
Than the heaven’s enduring frame. 


Thy commandments, light reflecting, 
Inward pour reviving rays ; 
Thy decisions, well directing, 
Guard from error’s devious maze. 
Not with finest golden treasure 
Can I be enriched so well; 
Nor can honey yield such pleasure, 
Gathered from its sweetest cell. 


Comfort to the spirit mourning 
Thy benignant words afford ; 
Give thy. servant faithful warning, 

And ensure a blest reward. 


Who can render due confession ? 
Who recount his hourly sin ? 
Keep me far from bold transgression, 
Cleanse me from my guilt within ! 
Let my fervent meditation, 
Let my overflowing song, 
Lord, my strength and my salvation, 
Thy accepted praise prolong ! 
Workington. 


POETRY. 


“THE GOD OF GLORY 
THUNDERETH.” 


PSALM XXIX. 


O give to Jehovah his right— 

Ye mighty, acknowledge his might ; 
Ascribe to him glory and fame, 

And fear his adorable name ! 

The voice of Jehovah is sounding, 

The water’s dread billows confounding, 
His thunder is rolling abroad, 

The voice of the terrible God ! 


The voice of Jehovah has spoken, 
The beautiful cedars are broken ; 
The cedars of Lebanon high, 
That lifted their tops to the sky. 


The voice of Jehovah, outbreaking, 
Is Lebanon’s loftiness shaking ; 

And Sirion is bounding in fright, 
Like heifer or antelope light. 

The voice of Jehovah advances— 

His lightning with brilliancy glances ; 
His tempest the wilderness wakes, 
And Kadesh in loneliness quakes. 


The voice of Jehovah, descending, 
The forest with ruin is rending ; 
The hind into terror is flung, 
Abortively yielding her young. 
Jehovah is king of the skies ; 
His praise in his palace shall rise ; 
Ye mighty, his glory proclaim— 
Ye lowly, re-echo his fame ! 
Jehovah presides on the deep, 
Composing its surges to sleep : 
Jehovah our strength will increase, 
And bless us for ever with peace. 
J. M‘Gaa. 





THE SERENADE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF LUDWIG UHLAND. 


Wuar gentle sounds salute my ear, 
And wake me with delight ? 

Oh mother! tell me who is near, 
At this lone hour of night ? 


“T nothing hear! I nothing see ! 
Thy fancy is beguiled ! 
Man brings no serenade for thee, 
My poor, my dying child !” 


It is not earthly music charms 
Thy poor child with its spell ! 

But angels call me to their arms! 
Dear mother, Fare thee well ! 


Cowes, Isle of Wight, Jan. 19, 1841. 





DR. HENDERSON'S TRANSLATION OF ISAIAH. 


REVIEW, 


The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, translated from the original Hebrew, 
with a Commentary, critical, philological, and exegetical ; to which 
is prefixed an Introductory Dissertation on the Life and Times of the 
Prophet ; the character of his style ; the authenticity and integrity of 
the book ; and the principles of prophetical interpretation. By the 
Rev. E. Henderson, D. Ph., §c. 1 vol. 8vo. Hamilton & Co. 


Aut the evidences adduced to prove a divine revelation ought to be 
essentially supernatural. The revelation itself is such, and no proofs 
ean adequately avouch it but those that imply an influence, or a power, 
separated by a well-defined and impassable boundary, from whatever is 
merely human. Evidences of this description are afforded in great 
variety and abundance on behalf of the Jewish and Christian revelation. 
Each separate proof, impressed with the character we have mentioned, 
and clearly ascertained, would be a sufficient evidence of any revelation 
to which it might be attached. But the Author of revelation, knowing 
the infinite importance of his own communications to the interest of 
his intelligent creatures, and at the same time the great variety and 
disparity of their talents, as well as the pernicious effect of their aliena- 
tion from himself in producing disbelief, has afforded such an aceumu- 
lation of supernatural evidences as not only adapts his revelation to the 
varieties of human nature, but, when properly examined, renders disbe- 
lief unreasonable and wicked. 

Much stress has been laid by writers on the Christian evidence, upon 
special parts of the argument, and indeed every part has been ably 
treated ; but it is doubtful whether the cumulative force of the whole, 
as embracing so many diverse, or concurrent, lines of evidenee, each 
greatly confirming and strengthening the others, has been sufficiently 
exhibited. In an argument depending upon a variety of minute and 
separate particulars, if each circumstance, taken in a state of isolation 
from all the rest, should fail to produce full conviction of the point 
aimed to be established, yet when the whole should be summed up, 
and viewed in the aggregate, they might produce the most complete 
moral certainty. This is well understood by courts of law, is constantly 
employed by judicial reasoners, and is so obvious a rule of common 
sense, that all juries are guided by it. In every argument upon revela- 
tion it ought to be distinctly kept in view. The whole is strictly a 
cumulative argument. We may separate one particular portion for 
review, and then proceed from this to another; because only then can 
we analyze the whole, but the combination of all of their separate parts, 
their intricate and perfect harmony, the support and strength they 
receive, and the kind of momentum they unitedly afford to the claims 
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of revelation, being that which resembles geometrical rather than 
arithmetical progression, ought to be made a prominent part of the 
entire argument. Much loss is sustained by the Christian evidences, 
perhaps irreparable injury done, where a particular branch is treated, 
it may be, ably enough, but the inquirer is not informed that this is 
merely the analysis of one line of argument out of many, that it is not 
even a specimen of the remainder, as the anatomy or organization of 
one animal might be a fair sample of all the rest of the species ; but 
that the various evidences differ so essentially in their nature, that 
every one must be separately examined, in order to form a just estimate 
of the whole. 

Prophecy is only one of the many evidences of a Divine revelation. 
It is, however, essentially a supernatural sign ; and it is both naturally 
and necessarily inherent in revelation, strictly and properly defined. It 
is for the sake of informing us of that which is to be, and which we 
could not otherwise ascertain, that revelation has at any time or in 
any measure been afforded. It may be etymologically true, that nature 
is a revelation. Infidelity has availed itself of the quibble, and some 
Christian writers have countenanced it, thereby removing the line of 
separation between the natural and the supernatural, overlooking the 
conventional use of words, and possibly weakening the reverence that 
ought to be felt for the Divine mind. Nature affords no revelation in 
the proper sense of prophecy. It contains no infallible testimony of 
future events. It foreshows none of the future actions of voluntary 
agents ; none of the transactions or histories of societies, or bodies of 
men; none of the ways and counsels of the Almighty. It has its signs, 
but they are all natural ; the supernatural belong to a province of their 
own. ‘The gift of prophecy or of foreshowing future events, properly 
defined and explained, attests itself to our consciousness, and to the 
universal reason of man, as a divine endowment. We are perfectly 
sure that it must, in every form and degree, be viewed as involving an 
attribute which cannot belong to human nature. The source of pro- 
phecy in the first instance implying prescience, and prescience itself being 
an attribute either distinct from omniscience, or omniscience in its aspect 
toward the future, we can properly ascribe it only to the Infinite Being. 
Herein reason coincides with revelation. God, in his word, asserts to 
himself that attribute, which reason prompts us to infer, if it exist at all, 
must belong alone to the Author of all things. We may ascend from the 
fact of prophecy to the existence of an omniscient and prescient Being ; 
or if the existence of such a Being is first assumed, we may descend, 
through the necessary attributes of omniscience and prescience, to the 
reasonableness of prophecy, for the purposes of moral government and 
the spiritual interests of immortal intelligences. 

These principles can scarcely be disputed. The grounds on which they 
rest are so obvious, that infidels in general have directed their objection to 
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the fact of prophecy, admitting that, if the existence of clear foreknow- 
ledge can be substantiated, a divine prescience would be the necessary 
inference, and the claim to inspiration would be made out on behalf of 
the Bible. This is readily perceived by mankind; and the reasons 
which lead them to such a conclusion are obvious enough. It is a 
matter of universal consciousness, and of experience no less extensive, 
that the human mind cannot immediately and infallibly contemplate 
future events. It possesses, properly speaking, no knowledge of the 
future, though it may anticipate some effects in their causes; but 
experience, not intuitive knowledge, is the light that in all such 
cases is our guide. Men may indulge shrewd guesses, and some- 
times make successful calculations upon the tendencies and issues of 
natural causes, or upon those of social and public affairs. Such may 
be the extensive knowledge and experience which some men bring to 
the contemplation of probabilities, that their speculations upon the 
future may frequently be verified. We all learn to exercise this talent 
to a certain degree, and we, therefore, all know perfectly well, that it 
implies nothing supernatural ; that in whatever degree it is possessed, 
it amounts to nothing more than sagacity ; that it is limited in its very 
nature, and is, after all, distinct enough from infallibility of knowledge. 
Though its calculations of probability are sometimes found true, yet if 
they were carefully observed, they might be found still more frequently 
wrong and at fault. There is, therefore, always manifest a wide and 
impassable gulf between this human endowment, however eminent and 
excellent, and that inherent sign of revelation, which is denominated 
prophecy, in the proper conventional sense of the term, and which, while 
it implies prescience, omniscience, and perhaps other infinite perfec- 
tions, in the Being to whom it essentially pertains, at the same time 
affords the most direct and satisfactory testimony of God to those that 
receive it. 

In the world of spiritual existences and agencies, this attribute of 
foreknowledge, which is the basis of prophecy, is somewhat analogous 
to that sign of a Divine Artificer which is manifest in the meanest as 
well as in the most refined and complicated of physical objects. For 
there is a mysterious but legible signature of Deity in every natural 
object throughout the universe, which at once reveals itself to the 
understanding of man, and testifies indubitably to the power and wis- 
dom from which the work proceeded. It may be very difficult to define, 
in each case, what is required to constitute that impress of the divine 
hand ; yet we are perfectly sure that no man can successfully perform 
any of the divine works, or produce a perfect imitation of them. We 
cannot, with whatever materials enriched, create a tree, or a leaf, or a 
flower, or blade of grass, or the meanest animal; we cannot produce 
the organization of any animal, much less cause it to produce itself, or 
impart to a perfect organization the lowest form of life. However difli- 
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cult it is to define in what divine workmanship consists, yet there is no 
danger of mistaking anything that He has made for the production of 
human skill and power ; and there is about as little danger of ascribing 
any of the works of man to the Divine Artificer. There is something 
about all God’s works by which they instantly and intuitively convey 
to our minds a conception of their true authorship. They carry the 
seal of infinite power and skill with them ; and this is a sign which 
in all cases and for ever defies counterfeit. It is the inherent sign of 
a divine communication which pervades the entire substance of the 
Jewish and Christian revelation, making them transparent with a divine 
light, and effulgent with an inimitable brightness. 

But we are reminded, that important and interesting as the whole 
subject of prophecy is to our readers, our duty at present is with a 
specific portion, the writings of one man; and not so much with the 
inspiration involved in prophecy, as with the translation and import of 
the sacred text. We feel it imperative, therefore, to pass on imme- 
diately from the general subject to the work of one of those holy men 
of God, who, though not the first that foretold future events of grace 
and glory, was at least one of the most distinguished and copious in 
the revelations he was “ moved of the Holy Ghost” to write. 

The desirableness of a new version of the prophet Isaiah will be 
generally admitted by competent judges, and must have been often felt 
by the mere English reader. Not that we mean to charge the autho- 
rized version with serious error or imperfection. It is upon the whole 
we think as faithfully and spiritedly done as any other part of the Bible, 
and the Bible as a whole, in the English tongue, is surpassed, perhaps 
we might say equalled, by no translation of any ancient writing. But 
it is undeniable, that the grammar and idioms of Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
cognate dialects, are much better understood by modern scholars than 
by the eminent men who made the English version. At the period of 
the Reformation these studies were young and imperfect. The etymo- 
logy, syntax, and idiom of the sacred tongue had engaged comparatively 
little attention. That the translators of the Bible did not bring to their 
work all the critical accomplishment and extensive knowledge of the 
present times was no fault of theirs, and ought to excite no wonder in 
us. The only wonder is, that with an apparatus so limited and imper- 
fect, they were able to produce a version which has commended itself 
so extensively and so long to the warm commendation of the most 
competent judges. Notwithstanding it is desirable that every real 
advance in criticism and general knowledge, which can throw any light 
upon the sacred text, should be made available to the Christian public. 
Dr. Henderson has, therefore, well done in undertaking the task of an 
entirely new translation of this distinguished book of the Old Testament. 

The labours of Bishop Lowth, both in his Prelections on Hebrew 
poetry and his translation of this prophet, have proved eminently ser- 
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viceable to the cause of sacred literature, and they have been duly 
appreciated. His translation of Isaiah has, however, never satisfied 
judicious critics. Its author was too fond of conjectural emendation. 
To throw light upon a difficulty, and carry out his own conception of 
the writer’s meaning, he supposed errors which could not be proved, 
and suggested corrections that were unwarrantable. As a version strictly 
rendering the original text, it possesses little authority. Since Dr. 
Lowth’s time, perhaps in some measure owing to his influence, the 
structure of Hebrew poetry has been closely and extensively studied. 
And though his own countrymen have not greatly distinguished them- 
selves in the line of his researches, yet our German neighbours have 
advanced in it with rapid strides, and in all the branches of study by 
which an accurate knowledge of the letter of sacred Scripture is to be 
acquired. In reference to Isaiah they have undoubtedly thrown much 
light upon obscure passages, and have been eminently successful in 
illustrating, by the help of history, philosophy, and geography, the 
scope and bearing of this wonderful series of announcements. But 
these services have not been rendered without a fearful drawback. 
Speculation has run into lamentable excesses, and the application of 
these new laws of criticism and analysis has led to the excision of the 
last twenty-seven chapters, which it is argued could not have been 
written by Isaiah, but by some anonymous author at the period of the 
return from Babylon. This theory is founded principally upon conjec- 
ture, or arguments relating to style and diction ; and is too evidently 
adopted for the purpose of supporting the general denial of prophetic 
inspiration. The positive evidence for the genuineness of this portion 
of the book is the same as for the rest. Many able advocates have 
examined the objections of the German Neologists, and proved that 
they are either trivial or wholly unfounded. Dr. Henderson has given 
the following outline of this important controversy : : 


“Tt has for some time past been fashionable among the German Neologists to deny 
the authenticity of this section of the book, and to ascribe it to some anonymous 
writer, whom they suppose to have flourished about the time of the restoration from 
Babylon. The first who directed his attention against it was Déderlein, who was 
followed by Justi, Eichorn, Paulus, Rosenmiiller, Bertholot, De Wette, and, more 
recently, by Gesenius and Hitzig. On the other hand Piper, Bockhaus, Hensler, 
Jahn, Dereser, Grave, Miller, Kleinert, and Lee have more or less successfully under- 
taken its defence. The references to their works will be found in the Christologie of 
Hengstenburgh, 1 Theil, 2 Abtheil., who likewise treats the subject with great 
ability ; or in a translation of this portion of it in the Amer. Bib. Repos. for October, 
1831. See also Horne’s Introd. vol. iv. pp. 165-169. The objections taken from the 
historical circumstances of the prophecies ; the impossibility of their being under- 
stood by the contemporaries of Isaiah ; the position which the writer assigns to him- 
self among those who lived after the captivity ; the minuteness of the details; the 
want of reference by Jeremiah ; traces of Chaldee and later idioms; and the diversity 
of style and phraseology, have been impartially weighed by these authors, especially 
by Jahn, Moller, Kleinert, and Lee, and proved to be destitute of that importance 
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which has been attached to them, and totally insufficient to overturn the position 
against which they have been brought forward. They are founded, partly and chiefly, on 
a positive rejection of prophetic inspiration, partly on a misrepresentation of particular 
passages, and partly on an undue pressing of a few minor points of style, the character 
of which is quite compatible with the general manner of Isaiah. Most of the hypo- 
theses which have been framed in opposition to the authenticity, are perfectly arbi- 
trary and gratuitous, and are not for a moment to be confronted with the overwhelm- 
ing mass of evidence which exists in favour of it. The principles which they involve 
are such as would not for a moment be listened to were they applied in the critical 
treatment of any Greek or Latin classic. The minutiz of idiom, &c. and such of the 
arguments of the opponents as appear in any degree plausible, will be noticed in the 
places in connexion with which they are adduced.”—>p. 305. 


Objections of a similar kind have been made to several of the earlier 
portions of the book, amounting to more than twelve chapters ; but the 
genuineness and inspiration of these have been ably vindicated from 
these doubts and conjectures by eminent scholars and critics of Ger- 
many, as well as by Drs. Lee and J. P. Smith in England. Although 
Dr. Henderson has not given the objections and the replies in full, yet 
he has given such references in his Introductory Dissertation as will 
enable scholars, at least such as are acquainted with the German lan- 
guage, to come at once to the gist of the controversy. We should have 
esteemed a careful summary of the entire argument a valuable addition 
to the present work. It would have afforded the English reader import- 
ant information, exposed the unsoundness of neological speculation, and 
greatly assisted the student of the text, and theological scholars in 
general, - 

The style of the prophet Isaiah, has generally been considered to be 
the most strictly classical that the Hebrew language admits. Micah 
approaches the nearest. But Joel, Nahum, Obadiah, and Habakkuk, 
greatly resemble Isaiah. He no doubt excels them all in finished speci- 
mens of beauty, sublimity, and pathos. That part of Dr. H.’s Intro- 
ductory Dissertation, which treats of the style of the prophet, we shall 
give entire. 


“ Though the prophets were the subjects of Divine Inspiration, there is no reason 
to conclude that they were bereft of the mental peculiarities which constituted their 
individuality of character, or that they employed any other style or manner of writing 
than what was natural to them. It cannot, therefore, be improper to inquire into 
their peculiarities, or to treat of the respective diction of each, as we should that of 
merely human authors, only care be taken to cherish due and becoming reverence of 
the Holy Spirit, to whose infallible regulation and control it was constantly subject. 

“ While Isaiah possesses much in common with the other prophets, there are many 
peculiar features by which his compositions are distinguished. In character he is 
energetic, bold, and uncompromising ; of a lively and fertile imagination, yet full of 
serious feeling and deep thought; jealous for the honour of the divine perfections, 
the spirituality of worship, and the purity of the theocracy ; the undaunted reprover 
of sin, of every kind, and in whomsoever found ; the tender-hearted patriot, who took 
the deepest interest in the circumstances and prospects of the people; and the com- 
passionate friend of the Gentile world. 
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“ His language is uniformly adapted to the subjects of which he treats. In narra- 
tive he exhibits the utmost simplicity and perspicuity ; in announcing the Divine 
oracles, his tones are marked by a singular degree of solemnity ; in his descriptions, 
he is minute, discriminating, frequently accumlative, and highly graphic ; and menac- 
ing foreign enemies, and the wicked among the Jews, he is full of vehemence 
and force. His expostulations are urgent and pathetic; his hortatory addresses 
earnest and powerful. Nothing can surpass the sublimity of those passages in which 
the sovereignty and infinite majesty of Jehovah are set forth; or the severe irony 
and satire with which he attacks the worshippers of idols. Nor is he equalled by 
any of the prophets in the magnificence, variety, and choice of the images which he 
employs, especially when predicting the reign of the Messiah, and the future happiness 
of the church. 

“The poetical structure of his sentences is exquisitely graceful and elegant. Their 
flow is, in most instances, soft and pleasing; at times they roll onward like the 
majestic billows of the ocean. He not only abounds in the simpler or cognate 
parallelism of members, which constitutes one of the most prominent features of 
Hebrew poetry, but in the varied antithetic, synthetic, and introverted parallelism. 
Many of his sentences are highly artificial, and so rythmically combined as to produce 
the happiest effect. He is fond of paronomasias, apostrophes, comparisons, emphatic 
forms of words, and iterations of the same words. His images are dignified and 
appropriate. They are, likewise, greatly diversified, and very often of the boldest 
and most sublime description. Not unfrequently he proceeds with a rapidity which 
leads the reader to suppose that he intends to carry out the subject to a much greater 
length ; when, all at once, by an abrupt transition, he takes up a fresh subject, 
which he again as suddenly drops. This is specially observable in cases in which 
there is some idea or expression in the discourse which leads his thought to the 
future Redeemer. Grotius compares him to Demosthenes, of whom, in point of time, 
he had the precedence of nearly four centuries : and by men of taste in every country, 
who have been capable of relishing his beauties, he has had awarded to him the 
highest meed of praise. 

“For finished specimens of his style, the reader may consult the description of 
Jewish female dress, chap. iii. 16-24; the parable of the vineyard, chap. v.; the 
approach of the Assyrian army towards Jerusalem, chap. x. 28-32 ; the ode on the king 
of Babylon, chap. xiv. ; the sentence of Egypt, chap. xix.; the threatening against 
Shebna, chap. xxii. 16-18 ; the calamities of Jerusalem, chap. xxiv. ; the transcendant 
superiority of Jehovah, chap. xl. 12-31; the absurdity of idol-worship, chap. xliv. ; 
the corruptions prevalent among the Jews in the time of our Lord, chap. lix.; and 
their happy condition when restored in the latter day, chap. lx.”—p. xxv. Intro. 


Dissert. 

It is with much satisfaction we come now to speak, first, of the 
translation. In such an undertaking, the difficulty which must 
present itself to a person of competent ability, and of a well-balanced 
judgment, consists in adjusting the opposing claims of respect for an 
able and familiar translation already in use, and the alterations which 
criticism would suggest, perhaps all of them important, but in very 
different degrees, and but comparatively few essentially amend- 
ing the sense. We cannot but say, that Dr. Henderson appears to us 
to have formed a correct judgment upon this question: he has not 
altered needlessly, or where the improvement would have been, after all, 
trivial. Yet he has not hesitated to introduce every alteration warranted 
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by criticism, which could add either force or beauty to his rendering. 
Upon the whole, the translation may be pronounced a valuable and highly 
creditable improvement upon the received version. After this expression 
of our opinion, which will, we trust, be considered, both by Dr. H. and 
our readers, no cold or niggard praise, it will neither surprise the one 
nor offend the other, if we add, that in some few places the alterations 
do not commend themselves as improvements. Yet this is, in effect, 
merely saying that the version of Dr. H. is not perfect. We do not 
approve, for instance, of the word enactors, chap. x. | ; not because it is 
unfaithful, or unwarranted by the great lexicographer, but because it is 
not sufficiently familiar, and is rarely in modern use. Again, the word 
weanling, chap. xi. 8, is no improvement upon weaned child. It pos- 
sesses, we know, the authority of Johnson, but it seems, though he 
knew of its use in reference to the young of animals, he knew of no 
instance of its use in reference to the human child; and certainly it is 
not familiar in that sense to the English reader. A third instance we 
name in chap. xl. 11; milk-giving ewes is scarcely better than the 
authorised version. The note on this verse would fully have justified 
the expression suckling ewes or ewes having young, which is surely pre- 
ferable to the admitted rendering. We should have been glad also, if 
the doctor had made an effort to remove the word doudle in the three 
places in which it occurs in the authorized version, and in all of which 
it poses the mere English reader, though he may successfully conjecture 
its import. We are fully aware of the difficulty of rendering the word, 
especially in chap. xl. 2, but we would gladly have hailed any translation 
that would at once fairly have represented the original, and conveyed a 
distinct conception to the reader. If here it signifies, as Dr. Henderson 
in his note, says, ample, full, then the word enough, meaning enough 
chastisements, would have conveyed the sense ; while in the other two 
places, in chap. xli. 7, it might have been replaced by the word fulness 
or abundance. Chap. xlvi. 7, the word male had surely been better 
rendered son. 

These, after all, are merely trivial matters; and we merely beg to 
submit them respectfully as our own opinion ; partly to show that we do 
not record indiscriminate eulogy, because Dr. Henderson is a professor 
in one of our colleges, and partly to strengthen the general encomium 
we have passed on the work, by showing that our praise is neither hasty, 
nor expressed without impartial examination. 

Of the notes, which are both copious and learned, we feel that we 
cannot speak too warmly. They are the result of great labour—the 
fruits of diligent and extensive research. There is a misprint at p. 5, 
either of was for were, or parts for part ; also, at p. 59, the word nonce 
for purpose is unintelligible to most Englishmen : it is not in use. 

We cannot, however, dismiss the work without adverting to two opi- 
nions which are prominently advocated by Dr. Henderson, and which 
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demand from us, as honest critics, the expression of our entire dissent. 
We refer to the question of what has been unhappily termed, the 
« double sense” of prophecy, and to the local restoration of the Jewish 
race. Dr. H. has avowed himself an opponent of the double fulfilment 
of prophecy, and a decided friend, or, if we understood him correctly, 
arecent convert, to the opinion that the restoration of the Jews to 
Palestine is predicted, particularly in the last six chapters of this book. 
We confess that it has excited surprise, that our author should have 
rested the evidence of the local restoration upon these chapters, because 
if they prove it, they prove too much; for they undoubtedly prove as 
plainly, the restoration of the levitical sacrifices, as the restoration of 
the land—mountains, vineyards, fields, houses, flocks, &. which Dr. H. 
says, ‘cannot be figuratively understood.” If the prophecy, chap. lx. 7, 
“All the sheep of Kedar shall be collected for thee; the rams of 
Nebaioth shall serve thee : they shall willingly ascend my altar,” &c., is 
to be understood, like all the rest, literally, then, undoubtedly we are to 
see Judaism restored, and the entire temple service renewed by divine 
authority ! 

Does Dr. Henderson hold this? Will Judaism ever be re-established ? 
and will the Jews be able to plead these sublime predictions as their 
authority? If this passage is not to be taken literally, then what 
special reason can be shown for taking the other parts literally? We 
cannot see any thing in this portion of Isaiah nearly so precise and 
detailed as Ezekiel’s wonderful visions of the restored land, temples, 
priests, and levites; and yet we presume Dr. H. does not expect the 
literal fulfilment of Ezekiel’s vision from the fortieth chapter and 
onward. Lightfoot and other eminent commentators have shown, that 
it is a physical impossibility: for Ezekiel’s new temple would be larger 
than the former city, and the city could scarcely stand within the 
bounds of Judea. If, then, we have a figurative sense necessarily 
imposed upon Ezekiel’s restoration, which is incomparably more minute 
and circumstantial than Isaiah’s last six chapters, why should we hesi- 
tate to put upon them also a figurative sense? No one matter in the 
chapters in question, and in Ezekiel, is more expressly mentioned, than 
the renewal of the levitical sacrifices, with all the splendour, and cere- 
mony, and glory of the temple service, along with the tribes of priests 
and levites ; yet we do not suppose that Dr. H. believes in the literality 
of all this. Consistency requires us at least to believe, that, if Ezekiel’s 
restoration is not to be literal, neither is Isaiah’s. If we felt con- 
strained to believe the supposed national restoration, from these chapters 
of Isaiah, we should equally expect the renewal of the Jewish worship, 
and the entire visions of Ezekiel to be fulfilled to the letter. But we 
cannot persuade ourselves that the Jewish temple worship is to be 
restored, or that it will ever be able to show prophecy for its repetition. 
The supposition seems inconsistent with the abolition which it has 
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undergone, and the perfection of the better covenant. It has passed 
away, as we deem, for ever, and the altar will surely never again stream 
with the blood of sacrifices. “ 1t would be difficult to suppose the Jews 
‘ restored to their fathers’ land, without supposing they would make 
every effort to re-establish their temple service; and, on this very 
account, it is improbable that they will ever be led by the providence 
of God, or by any just interpretation of these prophecies, to claim the 
possessions from which they have so long been ejected. It can hardly 
be pleaded that their return is necessary to verify these prophecies, 
without admitting the re-establishment of their entire system as a part 
of the descriptions, nor without representing that restoration of the old 
covenant as a promised blessing held forth in these predictions as an 
encouragement to them under their present blinded and impenitent 
condition, all which would very nearly approach to a vindication of 
their long-continued rejection of the Messiah. Prior, therefore, to 
their submission to Messiah, there can surely be no hope of their 
return and restoration to Palestine; and, after it, there would be 
nothing to gain by it,—for, both in a temporal and spiritual sense, 
they would have every prospect of being as happy in the lands where 
they would then be naturalized, and to which, after their fond affection 
for Abraham and Moses was transferred to Christ, they would cleave as 
more properly their home, than a land which neither they nor their 
ancestors had seen for near two thousand years. After all, the suppo- 
sition of their return, when converted, is a very innocent one: but the 
supposition of their return in an unconverted state, and to renew their 
entire system, seems full of peril. It appears to us likely to confirm 
them in their disbelief of Christianity, and to harden their hearts ; 
because it would reward their constancy and patience in that state of 
affliction to which their rejection of Christ has reduced them. 

Upon the other question, of the double fulfilment of prophecy, we 
shall be excused, we trust, both by Dr. Henderson and our readers, for 
offering an opinion in opposition to that maintained in this work. It 
will be but just to cite our author’s observations, with his arguments, 
before we express our dissent. 

“ Nearly allied to this method (the spiritualizing) is the theory of a double sense 
of prophecy, which has also been very extensively adopted. While it is granted by 
those who advocate this theory, that many of the predictions of the Hebrew seers 
have a lower or temporal sense, i.e. that they treat of persons and circumstances in 
the history of the Jews and the surrounding nations, it is maintained, that over and 
above this, they were introduced to teach certain truths respecting the persons, 
people, kingdom, and enemies of Christ. According to this view of the subject, in 
interpreting prophecy we are to look for a twofold accomplishment, first, one that is 
temporal, and then another corresponding with that which is spiritual. We may 
primarily interpret of the inferior object whatever in the prediction is found suscepti- 
ble of being applied to it ; but having done this, we are, by means of analogy, to find 
out some higher object which it is supposed to resemble or prefigure, and to this we 
are to apply it in its secondary and plenary sense. 
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“To this theory it may justly be objected, that it is unnecessary, unsatisfactory, 
and unwarranted. It is unnecessary, because there is really no prophecy which may 
not consistently be restricted to one sense, such a sense as fully meets all the exigen- 
cies of the connexion in which it occurs. It is unsatisfactory, because on the same 
principle that a second sense is brought out, it may be maintained that a third and 
even a fourth is couched under the language ; and some expositors have actually gone 
this length. Beyond the meaning which is elicited by a due examination of the 
language, and all the circumstances of the context, every thing must necessarily be 
indeterminate and arbitrary. In all other writings we expect to find one definite 
sense in which the authors have designed to be understood ; unless, indeed, like the 
heathen oracles, what they wrote was expressly intended to be equivocal and decep- 
tive. And we should naturally come to the Bible under the influence of a similar 
impression, were it not that we have been taught to look for a greater fulness of 
meaning than the primary interpretation seems to supply. We should expect, that 
in revealing his will to us, God has spoken, as men speak, in a fixed and determinate 
manner, and not left his meaning to be dependent: upon the fertility or freaks of 
human imagination. What is literal we should, at once, interpret literally; and 
what is figurative, we should, without hesitation, interpret figuratively. To language 
which describes affairs belonging to the Jews, or to other nations, we should not 
scruple to give a direct historical interpretation; whereas that which sets forth our 
Saviour and his kingdom, we should confine to these sublime subjects, as the sphere 
to which it exclusively belongs. It is only by such distinctive explication of the 
several prophecies of Scripture, that we can show, and in a satisfactory and convinc- 
ing manner, when and how they have been fulfilled. And the theory of a double 
sense is unwarranted, there being no Scripture authority in its favour. Whatever 
applications are made by one of the sacred writers of what had been published by 
another, whether it be for the purpose of illustration, of excitement, or of confirma- 
tion, from no single passage can it be shown, that the words, as they stand in the 
original author, were designed to be taken in more meanings than one.”—>p. xxix. 


Intro. Dissert. 


We greatly object, in the first place, to Dr. Henderson’s description 
of what the double fulfilment intends. But we pass this. It has gur- 
prised us, we confess, that our Lord’s various predictions concerning 
the destruction of Jerusalem, which contain so many details generally 
considered applicable only to the final judgment, and with that concise 
expression, “‘ out of Egypt have I called my son,” applied first to the 
call of the descendants of Abraham, and in Matt. ii. 15, to the miracu- 
lous call of the infant Saviour out of Egypt, with so many others 
similarly applied, in a second or continuous sense, in the New Testa- 
ment, standing in the way of such an affirmation,—our author should 
have spoken so disparingly of what is termed the double sense. The 
question should not be made to turn upon the intention of the original 
writer, or the sense in which he expressed his conception, but upon the 
intention of the Holy Spirit, which, we are quite sure, is to be more 
certainly learnt from his own inspired use of his own previously uttered 
words, than from any grammatical exegesis. The Holy Spirit has 
undoubtedly put a double sense upon his own words, for we have 
double applications of them by divine authority. Horne, in his Intro- 
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duction, has exhibited a number of these, but he has by no means 
exhausted the subject. It is not possible, within the limits of this 
article, to go into the examination of particular passages; we shall, 
therefore, confine ourselves now to a few general observations on the 
theory of a double or continuous fulfilment of prophecy. 

We have no doubt that Dr. Henderson repudiates it because he views 
it as tending rather to weaken the evidence of inspiration, by render- 
ing the sense indefinite and vague ; and therefore, to give precision and 
clearness to the words of inspiration, with many other eminent scholars 
and divines, and nearly all the Germans, he holds that it is “ wnneces- 
sary, unsatisfactory, and unwarrantable.” We admire that holy jea- 
lousy for the words of inspiration which induced him to adhere to the 
single sense: a similar jealousy has constrained ourselves to think that 
the theory of the double sense is necessary, is more satisfactory than the 
single, and is fully warranted by the inspired use of inspiration. We 
consider this doctrine, rightly understood, to signify, not that any 
prophecy, at our option, may be made to apply to more than one 
object, but that many prophecies can be rightly expounded in their 
whole scope only when they are made to embrace two objects, the first, 
or inferior, being often selected as an anticipative accomplishment, 
typical or analogous to the second and the more important one, afford- 
ing, first, an immediate or near proof of the inspiration of the prophecy 
which announced it, and, secondly, the first fulfilment itself a pledge and 
a prediction, visible and palpable, of the yet coming and more impor- 
tant fulfilment. Thus the evangelical dispensation is clearly connected 
in prophecy, from the beginning, with the Abrahamic covenant, and the 
temporal benedictions on the seed of Abraham are connected with the 
spiritual blessings guaranteed to the spiritual seed; the prophecies 
relating to the house and kingdom of David are replete with pointings 
to the divine heir of David’s throne—the lines of prophecy are parallel, 
but the first fulfilment in the temporal economy became an additional 
security, of a second or progressive prophecy of the spiritual. Thechief 
reason that has induced any evangelical critics to oppose the double 
fulfilment has, no doubt, been derived from a supposed equivocation ; 
whereas we conceive of it as being essentially a higher test of inspiration, 
arising out of the aggravated difficulty of making two related, but essen- 
tially different, subjects so to correspond, as that the words presumed 
to apply shall possess both an external and an internal stamp of pre- 
science. Instead of being a door to fraud, or a weakening of the 
evidence of inspiration, it has appeared to us that this supplies the 
most effectual check to imposture, affords the most complete proof of 
divine prescience, and fills the mind with the profoundest admiration 
of the inimitable skill and power of the Almighty displayed in predict- 
ing and producing events through a double and corresponding series. 
This view of some of the principal prophecies appears to us to possess 
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the recommendation, first, of a greatly-strengthened demonstration of 
prescience, and, secondly, of making what would otherwise be simply 
prediction, important and useful for doctrinal instruction. The analogy 
between the different lines of the divine procedure, when thus viewed 
as equally involved in the original prophecy, illustrates the wisdom and 
goodness of the Almighty in a manner more instructive and gratifying 
than could be done by the simple fact of prediction. It seems to have 
the same higher bearing upon the illustration of the divine perfections, 
in comparison with the single sense, that a highly complicated and 
intricate piece of harmony would have upon the genius and science of a 
composer, compared with a simple melody. 

Neither can we conceive of any embarrassment in determining when 
the double fulfilment should be admitted. Let it be shown that each 
of the supposed fulfilments may fairly claim the main import of the 
predictive sentences, and let them always manifest some special intima- 
tion that the words of the prophecy, though fulfilled, are not exhausted 
by the first event; or let there be some inspired and authoritative 
application of some parts, at least, of the prediction to a higher accom- 
plishment, and we shall then tread on safe ground. Indeed we are of 
opinion that the inspired writers themselves have furnished us not only 
with sufficient examples to justify this use of prophecy, but have fol- 
lowed it. out in all, or nearly all, the instances in which it is warranted. 
Upon the whole, we are of opinion, both that the double fulfilment 
cannot be got rid of, without involving ourselves in far greater difficulties 
as to the applications made of the Old Testament by Christ and his 
apostles ; and further, that it ought not to be abandoned, because, when 
reasonably applied, it greatly augments the evidence of prescience and 
other divine attributes, and makes the test of prophecy so complicated 
and so refined, as to remove it infinitely beyond all pretences of human 
foresight or sagacity. 

We almost fear we have outrun the patience of our readers, and therc« 
fore forbear all further remark. We owe an apology to our excellent 
friend for the freedom of our strictures. We can cordially tender him 
our best thanks for his truly valuable and important volume; and we 
now sum up all by recommending those readers who are interested in 
the subject, to examine for themselves a work which will do honour not 
only to the Christian denomination of which Dr. H. is so bright an orna- 
ment, but to the country and the age in which it has appeared. 
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The various series of popular and cheap works that are now in the course of publi- 
eation, and to which we referred in our last number, demand of us some further 
notice. 

“The People’s Editions of approved Works in all departments of Literature,’ 
undertaken by Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, more than three years ago, now 
include more than thirty distinct works. We have not all these before us, but we 
cannot but congratulate our studious young men with limited resources, that they can 
purchase “Paley’s Natural Theology” for eighteen pence—“ Butler’s Analogy of 
Religion,” for fourteen pence—and M. Guizot’s “ General History of Civilization in 
Europe, from the fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution,” for one shilling 
and four pence. 

Mr. Smith, of Fleet-street, has also issued what he calls his “ Standard Library,” 
which certainly combines elegance of form and execution with lowness of price in the 
works already published. This series is particularly rich in the works of our standard 
poets. There is one book in the list which was originally published in two octavo 
volumes, and had become very scarce, which may now be purchased for two and six 
pence ; we refer to the delightful “ Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, gover- 
nor of Nottingham Castle during the Civil War ; by his widow, Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson ;” 
which will supply pious, intelligent readers, r 4 only with very graphic and tender 
descriptions of those troublous times, but will also suggest to them how slowly they 
should trust noisy, unprincipled advocates of popular rights. 

A society in Bristol “for the promotion of Popular Instruction,” has given to the 
public several works well calculated to promote the temporal and spiritual interests of 
mankind. We have already commended their “ Life of Luther,” with Mr. Isaac 
Taylor’s interesting preface ; and we now refer to Mr. John Foster’s admirable “ Essay 
on the Evils of Popular Ignorance,” which is sold at one shilling and six pence, which 
should be read by every friend of education and his country throughout the land; and 
to “ Memoirs of Felix Neff, J. F. Oberlin, and Burnhard Overberg,” translated from the 
German, with maps, for eighteen pence / 

Mr. Collins, of Glasgow, some years ago commenced a uniform edition of “ Select 
Christian Authors, with introductory Essays.” This series extended to more than 
sixty volumes, duodecimo, varying in price from three to six shillings. Such, however, 
is the demand for cheap editions, that he has reprinted, in a very good style, the more 
popular and useful works at a price that will make them accessible to many who could 
not afford to purchase the larger edition. We have seen about ¢wenty numbers of this 
series, which vary in price from ten pence to two shillings, and are admirably fitted 
for vestry and school libraries. 

Another series has appeared at Edinburgh, entitled “Christian Literature,” which 
will bear comparison with most of the others as to price and appearance, and includes 
some valuable pieces on the evidences, doctrines, and duties of Christianity. 

The last set of these medium octavo works, we have to name, is published in London 
by Mr. Warren, of Finsbury, under the title of the “Christian Library Edition ;’ 
“Elisha,” unabridged, translated from the German of Krummacher, and Cecil’s Life 
of Newton, are the first of this series, and afford a very favourable specimen of those 
that have since appeared. 

We trust that our readers will not be displeased with this cursory notice of a class 
of publications which afford a’ striking illustration of the appetite for general and 
sacred knowledge among the middle and lower classes of society. Those who are 
about to form vestry or loan libraries may select from these and “ Ward’s Library of 
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Standard Divinity,” noticed in our last, at least a hundred most instructive and able 
volumes, at a price each below that which was paid a few years ago for every trashy 
pamphlet that issued from the press. 

The Religious Tract Society never pleases us better in their book department, than 
when they give the public new and accurate editions of the standard theological works 
of the seventeenth century. We have now before us from their press a really beautiful 
as well as cheap edition of “ Bunyan’s Holy War,” got up in the same style as their 
excellent edition of his “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” The book, alike attractive from its 
subject and embellishments, will, we trust, be useful to the young as well as the 
experienced reader. 

The attention that is now paid to the religious interests of seamen must be gratifying 
to every benevolent mind. We are happy to recommend “ A Manual of Devotion for 
Persons going to Sea, being a Week’s Prayers, Readings, and Hymns,” which has been 
compiled by on old friend to sailors ; and which, by his disinterested concern for their 
eternal welfare, is sold at a price below its cost. 

At a period when the attention of benevolent persons is distracted by the conflicting 
claims of elementary works for the young, as the friends of popular education, we 
are glad to receive “a moral and intellectual series” of “Daily Lesson Books,” Nos. 
1. II. IIL. adopted in the schools of the British and Foreign School Society, and pre- 
pared, we presume, under the eye, if not by the pen of its experienced officers. 

The general principle pervading this series is, “that every facility should be 
afforded to the teacher for following up the lesson read by a rigid course of analysis 
and general questioning,” while the pieces selected in prose and verse are calculated 
to improve the minds, hearts, and characters of the youthful reader. We think the 
plan and execution of these little volumes are admirable. It would be well, if books so 
economical and instructive were in use in the day and charity schools of our country, 
as well as in those conducted on the British system. 

Thomas Wilson, of Coventry, undertook, more than two centuries ago, to publish the 
first biblical dictionary that had then appearedin English. He quaintly remarks, that 
as lexicons are necessary, as well as grammars, for children who learn French, Latin, or 
Greek, so dictionaries are required 2s well as catechisms, to communicate the know- 
ledge of the word of God, and he greatly marvels that no one had previously taken 
it in hand to supply such a book. There is no room for such complaints in the pre- 
sent day, as, besides Calmet, Brown, Jones, &c., we have four or five new volumes of 
that class now before us. The first is “Cruden’s Explanations of Scripture Terms, 
taken from his Concordance,” which forms a very interesting and valuable volume, 
especially as many of good Alexander’s blunders in natural history, the vulgar errors 
of his times, have been corrected by many very instructive notes by the editor, 
who has also appended a Bible Chronology, which increases the usefulness of the 
volume. Mr. D. Davidson, of Edinburgh, who is advantageously known as the author 
of “ The Pocket Commentary,” has published what may be called a companion to that 
valuable digest, entitled, “ Pocket Biblical Dictionary, condensed from Calmet, 
Brown, Clarke, Jones, &c., and from the most recent sources of information.” There 
is much original and deeply interesting matter in this closely-printed volume, which 
may be advantageously consulted by ministers, as well as private Christians. 

“ A Biblical and Theological Dictionary, for Bible classes, Sunday school teachers, 
and young Christians generally. Designed as an illustrative commentary on the 
sacred Scriptures, with numerous wood-engravings ; by Saml. Green, Walworth,” will 
be useful for young people ; but the style of its illustrations are not very attractive. 

The Rev. Thomas Timpson, the successful author of “The Companion to the 
Bible,” has published a work, intended as a “ Sequel” to it, entitled “A Key to the 
Bible; containing a summary of Biblical knowledge, and a Dictionary of all the 
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principal words in the Old and New Testaments.” This is a larger work than either 
of the preceding, consisting of three parts. The first division is occupied by thirty 
dissertations, which extend to 136 octavo pages, and embraced a wide range of sub- 
jects connected with Biblical literature. The second part is occupied with the diction- 
ary, and the third is devoted to the “ Chronology of the Bible.” The whole is illustrated 
with three engraved maps, and one hundred and twenty-four engravings on wood. We 
think that the author might have advantageously omitted many of the immediate 
derivates of words which occur in the dictionary, which would have avoided the 
tediousness of incessant repetitions ; or if that were not thought desirable, the words 
might with advantage have been classed in their families, after the manner of 
Richardson’s English Dictionary. Still it is due to Mr. Timpson to say, that this work 
is a monument of his patient industry, and laborious research; that it contains a mass 
of highly useful information, and is illustrated with very spirited and instructive wood- 
cuts, and is altogether got up in a manner highly creditable to its author and his 
assistants. 

We may refer those who look for a still larger work, to “ The Bible Cyclopedia; a 
comprehensive digest of the civil and natural history, geography, statistics, and 
general literary information, connected with the Sacred Writings,” which is now in 
the course of publication by Mr. Parker, West Strand. It is in a small folio size, and 
liberally illustrated with wood-engravings, from the most recent and authentic sources, 
and we anticipate it will be a valuable addition to the number of Biblical lexicons. 

The opening year has introduced to public notice several new periodicals connected 

. with the cause of religion and humanity. “The Christian Examiner, and Advocate 
of Civil and Religious Liberty,” is a literary and religious journal, published on the 
15th of each month, and, if necessary, stamped for circulation by post. We have 
confidence in the principles of its conductor, and some of the articles in the first 
number are evidently contributed by scholars and Christians. “The Voluntary” is a 
monthly publication, in size and price like “‘ The Christian Spectator,” and is an organ 
of “ The Evangelical Voluntary Church Association,” and will doubtless be enriched 
by papers on that vital question, from the pens of its most distinguished advocates 
both in England and North Britain. “The Friend of Africa,” is a work of the same 
form and price published by the “ Society for the Extinction of the Slave Trade, and 
the Civilization of Africa.” The first number contains an eloquent appeal on behalf 
of Africa, and an interesting account of the Niger Expedition, besides other papers. 
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In the press, the Congregational Lecture for 1840, subject, The Connexion and 
Doctrinal Harmony .of the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. W. Lindsay 
Alexander, M.A., of Edinburgh. ' . 

A new edition, in foolscap 8vo. of Mrs. Segourney’s Letters to Young Ladies, re- 
vised and enlarged by the Author. 

Preparing for publication, in 2 vols. 8vo. the Life of the Rev. Charles Wesley, 
M.A., some time Student of Christ Church, Oxford: including a Review of his 
Poetry, and Historical notices concerning the Rise and Progress of Methodism. By 
the Rev. Thomas Jackson. 

This work, which is in a state of considerable forwardness for the press, will con- 
tain an answer to several misrepresentations in the “ Life and Times of the Countess 
of Huntingdon,” and in the Biographical Works of the Rev. Edwin Sidney. 





CHRONICLE. OF BRITISH MISSIONS. 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Durine the past month the Directors have sent five Agents to new stations pre- 
viously adopted by the Society, viz. to the city of Lincoln; Long Riston, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire; Thurlow, in Suffolk; Brixham, in Devon; and Caistor, in 
Lincolnshire. During the same time, three other stations of considerable importance 
have been added to their list, and will be furnished with the preaching of the Gospel 
as soon as suitable agents can be obtained, for whom they are anxiously seeking. 
They trust, that the plan of educating young men, specially for Home Missionary 
labour, will, when fully carried out, remove, to some extent, the great difficulty which 
the directors experience at the present time, of supplying the demands made upon them 
for missionaries. There are at present nine young men under instruction. How far 
this number is to be increased, will depend on the number of suitable applications, 
and partly also on the amount of funds received by the Society. The expenditure 
from May up to the close of the last quarter, (31st of December,) has exceeded the 
income by nearly one thousand pounds. The Directors, however, are not discouraged, 
as many promises of assistance have been made to them, which, they have no doubt, 
will be realized before their financial year is closed. 

Having given the above brief abstract of their proceedings during the past month, 
as far as new stations and agents are concerned, the Directors cannot withhold from 
the friends of the Society some facts relative to the opposition made in many quarters 
to the labours of their agents. The journals of the missionaries indicate a state of 
things in our country which no friend to religion, and to religious liberty, can con- 
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template without alarm and grief. The extracts, which we shall give from the 
journals referred to, will show plainly a necessity for the exertions of an institution 
like the Home Missionary Society, to counteract, in rural and in other districts, the 
efforts of the Oxford schoolmen, and other high churchmen. This newly-awakened 
zeal in favour of what we believe to be dangerous errors, has placed serious obstacles 
in the way of the spiritual instruction of the people. The claim to supremacy, which 
they now advance, has led many of them to oppose all other sects. In those parts 
of England where few clergy are found to preach faithfully the doctrines of the 
Reformation, no assistance is likely to be sought from the “ Pastoral Aid Society ;” so 
that, if other denominations do not exert themselves, those parts of our country will 
become awfully benighted. 

The journals from which the following extracts are given have been received in 
the space of one week. It will be plainly seen, how difficult is the position of an 
evangelist in the circumstances referred to, and that, unless our Society sustain him, 
he must leave the field, not to evangelical labourers, but to the teachers of the doc- 
trines and commandments of men. 

From a station in the county of Somerset the agent writes as follows: “ Although 
our progress has been slow, there has been progress even till the present. Our 
attendance at P——— on Sabbath evening, varies from 120 to 150. The spirit of 
hearing—the inclination to attend—seems to spread, and chiefly in consequence 
of the bitter, and, in many cases, low and ungentlemanly opposition of the rector 
of the parish. His zeal against Dissenters is as strong, to all appearance, but not so 
pure, as Saul’s was against the Christians; for he is ‘persecuting us even unto 
strange cities.’ Not content with opposing us in P——, he has followed us to 
W——, and scattered our hearers. The clergyman of W—— parish is rather easy- 
minded, and so he feels himself called upon, I suppose, to step in. He has taken 
some land adjoining the village, in order that he may have some instrument of com- 
pulsion. This land he lets in small plots to the poor; but those who go to meeting 
are excluded from the list of his tenantry, and are farther given to understand, that 
they need never expect any of his favours. His opposition at P——— has entirely 
spent itself, and those who were frightened away begin now to venture out. But in 
consequence of his efforts at W———, we have but two or three to attend us, whereas, 
before, the house was well filled.” 

Another agent, in the same county, writes, “The church people in one particular 
village are greatly intimidating the poor. They are very badly off; and the Rev. —— 
has stated to all the poor who come to chapel, that they shall not have any of his 
potato ground for their benefit. Several of our friends have small pieces of his land, 
in which they grow their vegetables. After this year he will not grant his land to 
any Dissenter. This is one way, out of many, in which we are annoyed. Last week 
some sind friend with a gun, destroyed in one of our chapel windows between thirty 
and forty panes of glass ! 

“From these statements you can observe, that we are not without our trials; but 
I am happy to say, that they do not deter any of us from our works of faith and 
labours of love. I think I can say, that those who are with us, are so cousci- 
entiously.” 

Respecting another village, the same agent writes—‘ The cause of God in this 
place is progressing. At this season of the year, the congregation is very good. So 
good is it, that the clergyman has become alarmed, and has actually preached a ser- 
mon lately to his people, on the great sin of dissent from the church. This, however, 
gave great offence, even to his own friends. But still he has some influence with 
afew. We had just obtained permission to draw some stones from a quarry of a 
gentleman, with whom the clergyman is acquainted, to build a wall, to enclose our 
little chapel ; but, a few days ago, we were forbidden to take any more. We shall 


have great difficulty to obtain any elsewhere.” 
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In the neighbourhood of the station occupied by an agent in the county of Salop, 
there are three destitute villages, containing a population of 1400 souls, from which 
the influence of the clergy has, hitherto, been successful in excluding attempts to 
introduce the Gospel by any other denomination than their own. No wonder that 
your agent.remarks, “ the inhabitants perish for lack of knowledge.” 

Respecting one village, another agent writes, “It is very necessary this village 
should be attended to, since the Church minister is of the new Oxford school, and 
recommends his doctrines in a manner that speaks most powerfully to the poor. He 
visits the sick in his canonical robes, gives much to the poor, and enforces from the 
pulpit the efficacy of the sacraments, and the duties connected with saints’ days.” 

The above cases are not given because there is any thing extraordinary in them, 
for we are afraid that the same spirit is displayed in every part of England. We are 
pained to witness the fearful responsibility assumed by those who are so obstinately 
opposing the scriptural efforts of good men, to lessen the admitted moral destitution 
of many districts of our country. It places before us a sad and dreary prospect 
respecting the future, if the sentiments of the new school should spread more widely. 
In large towns their efforts can be counteracted, in some degree, by the clergy who 
remain faithful to evangelical doctrines, and by the ministers and churches of other 
denominations, who are happily not tainted with the dangerous heresy. But in 
many country districts, where the evil exists to a great extent, there is no counter- 
acting influence, except the labours of Home Missionaries, or other Evangelists; the 
people are in danger of perishing under the erroneous teaching of these zealous, but 
spiritually-blinded men ; and your agents are alone found exerting themselves to show 
to the people a more excellent way. From journals of other missionaries we find, 
that the opposition referred to has succeeded in various instances in nearly breaking 
up our Sunday schools. The gifts at the new year, bestowed on the poor and dis- 
tressed, and which had a tendency to produce kindly feelings, have been rendered, by 
bigotry, the sources of bitterness and strife. The system of compulsion has, in many 
places, taken a new form, and intimates very plainly what the fate of home missionary 
exertions would be, if such persons had the power to carry out their designs. 

This adverse state of things, neither our ministers nor missionaries were prepared 
to meet; and, owing to the neglect of Home Missions by our churches, many, very 
many villages, are without the Gospel at this moment. In a number of such places 
the newly-awakened energies and zeal of the parties referred to are directed against 
every attempt to introduce the Gospel. Our missionaries cannot, at any price, obtain 
rooms, and the poor people dare not allow them to preach in their cottages. And 
during the summer, when open-door preaching was proceeded with, a county police- 
man interrupted one of our agents, at the command of the clergyman, and demanded 
his license to preach ; and threatened him with the penalty of the law if he preached 
there again without a license. Such is the state of England, the land of liberty, of 

+ ‘Bibles, and of Christian churches, in the forty-first year of the nineteenth century ! 
It is evident from the above, that no single, private efforts can overcome such an 
' extended system of opposition. Even a county association will find it a difficult task 
to continue missionaries in such circumstances. A Society, therefore, that can sus- 
tain, and by other means encourage and protect devoted men, struggling against such 
annoyances and opposition, seems almost essential to the continuance of the present 
efforts, and the extension of the Gospel in those very districts which are most in need 
of. pure, simple, evangelical preaching.* We can assure the pastors and members of 





* A minister, aided by the Society, thus writes: “ It would be im ible for me to extend 
my labours to the many villages in which I preach—no, nor should I be able to a my = 
without your help.” After des¢ribing the, means used by the clergymen to destroy his infant 

,. School he had established, at great expense, he adds, *‘ Nor will weak interests be able to stand 
their ground, much more advance against such formidable antagonists, unless backed by the 
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our churches, that the journals of the missionaries present sufficient evidence to show, 
that redoubled efforts are required to prevent a retrograde movement as to religious 
knowledge and practice in many districts of our country. The unhappy change that 
has taken place in many formerly deemed Evangelical preachers, and their union with 
the anti-evangelical party, who have adopted some of the worst errors of Popery, is 
a fearful omen. Ry their means, the wall of separation has become higher than 
before. There is no shaking of hands over the wall now. There is no acknowledg.- 
ment that Dissenting ministers and missionaries are fellow-labourers in the same 
great work of saving souls. No; there is the language of censure, of warning, and 
of denunciation; and the result is, a schism—a division in the body of the faithful. 
We have not changed—the right hand of fellowship is offered by us still to all who 
love and preach Christ and Him crucified. It is rejected. We cannot help it, though 
we deeply lament that such a state of things should exist in the professing church 
of Christ. We are anxious to manifest another spirit, and seek, without contention, 
the salvation of our countrymen, and of the world. 





IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


Extracts from the journal of the Rev. Jas. Godkin, (author of the “ Guide from 
the Church of Rome to the Church of Christ,” &c.) who is now employed by the 
Society as a general Missionary in Ireland, and principally in lecturing in various 
parts of the country on the chief points of the Roman Catholic controversy. The 
liberal spirit, the eminent ability, and perfect freedom from asperity, with which Mr. G. 
conducts the argument, seldom fail to secure a large attendance, even of Roman 
Catholics themselves, who generally listen to his remarks with the utmost attention 
and decorum. It will be seen, however, that the impression produced on the public 
mind by his zealous labours, is beginning at length to arouse the violent hostility of 
the priesthood ; and this circumstance, even of itself, would justify the hope, that 
his labours are “ not in vain in the Lord.” 

“ At the beginning of the present quarter,” writes Mr. G., “I commenced a course 
of lectures in the Society’s Chapel in Newry, and as it became vacant about that 
time, I was enabled to accomplish the double object of supplying the place for a few 
Sabbaths, and drawing out large audiences, of all denominations, to listen to an 
exposition and defence of Protestant principles. 

Oct. 4.—The notice of the first lecture was very short and imperfect; but, not- 
withstanding, the attendance was respectable, amounting to about 200. 

Oct. 5.—The meeting this evening was considerably larger than the former, and 
was evidently pervaded by a very lively interest in the subject. 

Oct. 8.—This evening the chapel was crowded to excess. 

Oct. 11.—Preached in the morning, as a supply for the church, Mr. Fordyce 
having resigned. In the evening the crowd was so great, and so many persons were 
obliged to be stowed in the aisles, that the floor at one side gave way, which excited 
a good deal of alarm; but it was ascertained, however, that there was no serious 
danger, and all uneasy feeling gradually subsided. 

Oct. 18.—The attendance continued to increase, amounting to about 600, and 
many were pressing forward to hear at the door. 

Oct. 26.—Preached in the morning, and lectured the last time this evening.. It 
was the largest meeting of the whole series. Towards the close, the galleries threat- 
ened to come down, which obliged me to finish abruptly. Instead of abating, when 
the novelty of the subject had passed away, the interest rose from week to week, and 


spread into the surrounding country, from which anxious inquirers came several 





support of stronger churches. And how important that they shoul! for, in thousands of 
_— they are the only witnesses for the truth; and, were they obliged to abandon their posts, 
progress of Christ’s kingdom would be greatly impeded in this country.” 
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miles each night. During the whole time, there was not the slightest disturbance, 
though many Roman Catholics constantly attended,- notwithstanding a prohibition 
from the bishop, who resides here. The Rev. J. Weir, a truly excellent and amiable 
Presbyterian minister, shortened his own meetings, in order to allow his people to 
attend. One of the Wesleyan ministers also arranged his evening services, so as to 
allow his people an opportunity of attending. Lest I should be exposed to the imputa- 
tion of, egotism and vain-glory, I am led to suppress many intimations received from 
various quarters, as to the importance and results of my humble labours, which 
perhaps might interest the friends and serve the cause of the Society. This is, I 
think, erring on the safe side: for exaggerated reports of Missionary work, tend 
greatly to shake the confidence of the public; which is too great a sacrifice for a 
momentary excitement at a public meeting, or for the passing liberality extorted from 
the credulous by an urgent appeal. Truth and integrity should ever guide the Mis- 
sionary enterprise, and Protestants should keep clear of pious frauds, or even the 
sanguine colouring of honest, but enthusiastic minds. 

Nov. 8.—At the request of some friends, I visited Kilkeel, a town in the county 
Down, on the coast behind the mountains of Mourne. It is a very Roman Catholic 
district, and until lately, the Protestants have been much neglected. Having a letter 
of introduction from a respected Presbyterian minister (Mr. Weir) to the Rev. Mr. 
Boyle, curate of the parish, that gentleman paid me great attention, announced my 
lectures from the communion table, and applied to Lord Newry for the use of the 
Market-house; he also attended the meeting. His lordship refused the Market- 
house, but that was no matter, as it would not have held one-fifth of those who at- 
tended. Long before the time of meeting, the town began to fill with people from 
various parts of the country. The large Presbyterian church, which seats 1,600 
people, had been refused, but some members of the congregation exerted themselves 
so warmly, that the minister consented just in time. It was speedily filled in every 
part. A large proportion of the people were Roman Catholics, and they conducted 
themselves with the greatest decorum. There were four clergymen present, Church, 
Presbyterian, and Moravian. The subject of the lecture was, Infallibility:—Church 
authority as opposed to the rights of conscience. My address lasted two hours. The 
arguments evidently told with great power, for the interest of the auditors was 
strongly manifested on many occasions, though it was on the Sabbath day. A second 
lecture was announced for the following evening. 

Nov. 9.—The meeting on this evening promised to be still larger than the last. 
The town and neighbourhodl were much excited, but there was no symptom of bad 
feeling as yet. During the day, however, the influential Roman Catholics, especially 
publicans, exerted all their interest with those Presbyterians, with whom, from simi- 
larity of pursuits and habits, they were most cordial, to get me shut out of their 
church. A member of the committee who is a magistrate, came riding in from the 
country ; others were earnestly canvassed; the minister was called on by some of the 
most worldly and powerful, and lectured for daring to give the house for such a pur- 
pose, which had been built partly by Roman Catholic subscriptions. These means 
succeeded. The church was shut, and 1,500 or 1,600 people, a large proportion of 
whom were Presbyterians, were left to wander about the town. In this emergency, 
the Moravian minister opened his chapel, and 500 or 600 were packed within its 
walls, standing so close that the mass was heaving to and fro continually by the 
pressure from the door. The windows were thrown open, and hundreds of the most 
eager listeners I ever saw, crowded the chapel yard. 

There was some rather violent opposition in the shape of questioning and interrup- 
tion, by a publican and grocer named Peter D——. His questions were so answered 
as to turn the laugh of his own people against himself. The Rev. Mr. Boyle, who 
stood beside me on the pulpit stairs, used his influence manfully to keep order; and 
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as the great body of the Roman Catholics were annoyed at the interruption, Peter, 
and a few ill-disposed persons, went away and left us to finish the discussion in 
peace. The beneficial effects of these lectures may be inferred from the efforts made 
to. misrepresent them in the Belfast and Newry Roman Catholic newspapers. In the 
former a letter appeared, believed to be written by a priest, full of the grossest false” 
hood, as to my style and spirit; trying to make it appear that I was excessively 
violent and abusive. The design of this cunning proceeding was evident in the docu- 
ment itself. Hitherto the priests did not trouble themselves with the attacks made 
on their church, justly thinking that their bitterness, party spirit, and fanatical hatred, 
would serve rather than injure the Church of. Rome. But the laity, ever anxious for 
discussion, observing that their doctrines were questioned, and apparently refuted 
by a man known always to be “a liberal,” and breathing a free and friendly spirit in 
all his words, naturally expected that their clergy would now come forward to defend 
their creed. One of them did so, and this made the people more importunate that 
others should step forward. 

There were two ways for the priests to get out of this dilemma. The first was to 
denounce me from their altars and through the press, as a reckless slanderer, dealing 
in bitter ridicule and foul scurrility. .This plan they tried in vain. The people heard 
and judged for themselves, and felt that I was wronged. I wrote a statement to the 
Belfast paper in which I had been traduced ; which was published, accompanied by 
a fierce “ leader,” denouncing me as “ a public nuisance, that ought to be abated, &c.” 
The Belfast News Letter, a Protestant and liberal journal, ably exposed the barbarous 
intolerance of my assailants, and the public were disgusted with the attacks upon me. 

Their second plan was to get me to accept a challenge from some illiterate person 
of low character. After being thus degraded, to use their own words, in the Newry 
Examiner, “no Catholic clergyman would condescend to meet me.” Accordingly, 
the night before I left Kilkeel, I got a written challenge to a public discussion from a 
tailor !? and though I positively declined meeting him, the priest announced in the 
newspaper that I was “in the hands of Mr. Doherty the tailor, whose challenge I 
had accepted.” A similar false statement was made the next week from Drogheda, 
with a view to effect the same object. These characteristic expedients indicate, as 
strongly as any thing can, how much they dread the discussion of their doctrines, on 
just and liberal principles, and how important it is, that the society should, if possible, 
obtain a few men with the right spirit and suitable attainments for this peculiar mis- 
sion. I have a good deal of experience of Ireland, and of its missionary operations, 
and I am firmly persuaded, that this is pre-eminently the work that will ¢eW on the 
country. 

I sent a good-humoured, argumentative reply to the tailor’s letter, taking care to 
have a copy taken for the perusal of the Protestants at Kilkeel, in order to guard 
against misrepresentation. It was read by a great number, and, I am told, has done 
good service. Strange, to say, I had a visit from Doherty on the 26th ult. His 
object in calling was to give me to understand that he was more respectable and 
learned than I had imagined, and that the priests had not put him forward. He 
said, “I agreed with every thing in your lectute except two or three points, but 
whenever you brought forward a strong argument, half a dozen Protestants looked 
round into my face, as much as to say, ‘ Doherty, can you answer that” How then 
could I avoid giving you a challenge?” I found the tailor really a liberal, well-in- 
formed man, but very vain of his talents. I talked with him for some time, and gave 
him two of my own pamphlets. Having expressed a wish to see the “ Guide,” &c 
I lent it to him also. He went away in high spirits, shaking hands repeatedly. Since 
then I received a letter from him, written in a spirit of bravado, to please his neigh- 
bours, who look up to him as their champion, and I enclose it for the amusement of 
the Committee. 
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COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Extracts from a letter of the Rev. Henry Wilkes, of Montreal, giving an account of.a 
* visit paid by him to the Brethren and Churches of Upper Canada, on occasion of 
their holding the meetings of the Congregational Union for the Province. 


[On many accounts the Missions of the Colonial Society in Upper Canada may be 
. regarded as its most important operations. Upper Canada is a noble province for 
extent of territory, salubrity of climate, and fertility of soil. Its immediate conti- 
guity to the United States gives it great relative interest and importance. Its social 
state is deeply interesting. It is the very scene where the all-important question has 
been tried and decided, Whether in colonies of British origin, State Hierarchies shall 
be established ? Just at the juncture when that principle, as associated with, as involved 
in the clergy-reserve question, agitated all Canada, the Congregational Missions were 
commenced. A more appropriate field for their efforts, for their principles, the Inde- 
pendent Churches could not have desired. The results are delightfully sketched by 
Mr. Wilkes. An attentive perusal of his statements is earnestly desired. The result 
will be, not so much satisfaction in what has been accomplished, as ardour to attempt 
and effect more. ] 


TO THE REV. ALGERNON WELLS, SECRETARY COLONIAL MISSSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Montreal, October 28, 1840. 
My pear Broruer,—An intimation was conveyed to you in my last, that I had paid 
a fraternal visit to my brethren in Upper Canada; and you will naturally ask, What 
did you see there? What are your impressions? Brother Roaf kindly requested me, 


on parting, to write you on these points. 

Allow me to assure you, and the fathers and brethren of the committee, that my 
emotions were peculiarly sacred and joyful, as I contrasted the present state of things 
with their condition only four, and even three years since, when, having charge of that 
‘field, I wandered through the country, and gazed on its necessities. The contrast 
induces the exclamation, with more than common emphasis, “ What hath God 
wrought !” At that period our brethren were very few in number, widely scattered, 
having charge of feeble interests—the capital of the province having a church, it is 
true, but no pastor, no general organization, scarcely any impression made on the public 
mind—in fine, a light so feeble and flickering, that it appeared ready to expire of 
itself, or, at most, that a breath would extinguish it. Now the brethren are multiplied 
in number, sustained in comfort, sufficiently near each other to be within reach at the 
expense of a slight effort, cheerful while conscious that they are not alone, but form 
part of a band, having a common object, and united by strong ties. The churches 
are not large, but they are compact, feel their union a blessing, understand in better 
measure their principles, and enjoy their privileges, gladdened by the hope that their 
children, and children’s children will enjoy them too. The capital of the province 
having a beautiful place of worship, the property of a well-organized and active church, 
filled by an attentive congregation, and the whole presided over by a pastor of no 
ordinary qualifications—a man of superior intellect, of sound culture, of vigorous 
judgment, of great energy, and of warm and affectionate piety, whose character, influ- 
ence, labours, must tell upon any community wherever they are exerted. And then 
there is excellent organization; a Congregational Union and subordinate associations, 
arrangements in which the brethren, and the churches under their care, are reminded 
of the importance of principles, are urged to consider that they are forming institu- 
tions in a young country, which are to grow with its growth and strengthen with its 
strength ; and, in short, are trained up to vigour and efficiency. Nor is the impression 
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produced on the public mind slight and unimportant. The body is rising in estima- 
tion, notwithstanding the tricks and cajolery on the one hand, and the malignity and 
vituperation on the other, of its enemies. It is assuming the position to which it is 
entitled, not less by its relationship to its noble parent in the father land, than by the 
sound, godly, scriptural principles on which it is founded, and whieh it practically 
developes. It is no flickering light now; nor is it a mere meteor that glares for a 
moment, and expires;—No! for though it may not be a star of the first magnitude, 
yet, blessed be God! its radiance is steady, or, what is better, steadily increasing / 


Unexpectedly detained on the way up by the irregularity of the steam-boats, I spent . 


the Sabbath (Sept. 6) with brother Hayden, at Cobourg. It was within about twenty 
days of four years since I opened the chapel there. I found him pursuing a course of 
unremitting, faithful labour. Preaching for him in the forenoon at Cobourg, I accom- 
panied him to Cold Springs in the afternoon, The school-house was full, and my audi- 
tors very attentive. He had formed a church of twenty members here. How cheering 
to learn that among them was one who received her impressions of the importance of 
personal religion from a sermon I preached there, three years since ; the first and only 
visit I had made until the present occasion. I preached at Cobourg in the evening. 
On Monday morning I assisted Mr. Hayden, and two Scotch clergymen, residing, one 
in Cobourg, and one some ten miles off, in forming a Religious Tract and Book Society, 
which it is hoped will effect much good. Leaving at four o’clock next morning, I 
reached Toronto at two o'clock on Tuesday, the 8th. The meeting of the Upper 
Canada Congregational Union commenced that evening by prayer. The meetings for 
business on Wednesday, Thursday, and part of Friday, were well conducted. The 
brethren, generally,took part in the discussions. Doubtless brother Roaf will give you 
details. 

My impressions were, that these meetings are invaluable to the brethren and 
students, among other reasons, from their tendency to keep principles before the 
minds of them all. Proposals were made, plans suggested, aspirations put forth, 
terms were used, and the whole were brought to the test of some principle which was 
brought out and insisted upon. They have a very great advantage over us. The prin- 
ciples of church order and organization that we love, and that are yours in Great 
Britain, are those of our brethren in Upper Canada, without exception. They are 
agreed in them, and confine their discussions to some application of them, or bring 
them out for the purpose of impressing them upon their own minds and those of 
others. But we are more than half American Congregationalists, and they are not 
with us in sentiment on many points, and besides attach little importance to what we 
think exceedingly important. They are not familiar with our controversies; they are 
ignorant of our struggles; and with them the whole system of church order is more 
a matter of expediency than it is with us. Their temperament differs from ours 
moreover; and as a consequence, while our meetings are pleasant and profitable, and, 
I trust, will ultimately exert a moulding and assimilating influence, they cannot yet be 
equal, in interest and delight, to those of our brethren in Upper Canada. 

Without dwelling on the details of the business of the Union, which would be, on 
my part, a travelling out of the record, some few points occurred to me as of deep 
interest and moment. I liked the solemn regard to spiri¢ual good in the appointment 
of the first Monday in January as a day of special devotion. Again, the view given to 
the churches of the elective franchise, ought to be written on every Christian’s mind 
and heart: it is a solemn trust, for which they are responsible to God. But the chief 
point of congratulation relates to that little academy. Some of the committee are 
aware that I have upwards of three hundred volumes in my possession belonging to 
Congregationalism in Canada. I have sent half up to Toronto, leaving those with 
me copies of which were not in my own library; so that if I obtain some young men 
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around me, they will have the use of some twelve hundred volumes. And, en passant, 
I have one young brother who is turning his attention in that direction. But to return : 
the movement in Toronto is exceedingly auspicious. I gave my feeble assistance in 
sketching an outline of the several courses through which the young brethren are to 
pass, and in receiving one of them into the institution. Who can tell of what that 
little establishment will form the commencement and harbinger. May it not be a 
“ Blackburn Academy” to some future “ Lancashire Independent College ?” 

It was delightful to meet so many brethren, most of whom I had seen under different 
circumstances. It was delightful to preach to them and others, and on Thursday 
evening to address them: it was delightful to commune and plan with them. But 
delight must have an end; and on Saturday morning I bade them farewell, and pro- 
eeeded to Brantford. There I ministered on the Sabbath and Wednesday evening, 
and at Burford with brother Nall on Thursday evening. I hope Brantford will revive ; 
I think it will. 

The following Sabbath I spent in Toronto. The chapel is quite elegant, and exceed- 
ingly well attended: We should call it a flourishing interest in any town equal in 
size to Toronto; but in that city of political and religious divisions, and acrimonious 
contentions, it is surprising. As matters become more peaceful, and prejudice sub- 
sides, their tent will be too small for them. The removal of the seat of government 
from that city (which, after the union, and the expiring of the term of the first parlia- 
ment, i.e. about four years hence, will, it is generally understood, be established in 
this city, Montreal,) will, I think, do them good morally and spiritually. Their heat 
will be less intense, and there will be fewer and less violent storms. 

My dear noble people at Montreal have done what I commend as an example to 
much richer congregations. We have £800 debt on our place. One brother came 
forward, not rich but in good business, and said, Raise the whole, and I will give 
£400; I said I would give £50; another said, £100; another, whose liberality 
was literally astonishing, said, £50; another, £50; another, £40; another £32 10s. ; 
another, £25; a number, £10 each; young women making their living by their 
needles, from £1 to £5. So that though the effort is only a fortnight old, we have 
£712. 10s. The money is payable in instalments between now and December 25, 
1841. I have no doubt but before this reaches you we shall have the £800 secured. 


SYDNEY. 


Substance of a letter from the Rev. Dr. Ross, giving a most encouraging account of 
the commencement of his pastoral and more public labours in that very important 
city. 

[The mission of Dr. Ross to Sydney was felt by the committee to be on their part 

a very responsible, and on his a very arduous undertaking. But it was entered upon 

with prayer, deliberation, and trust in God. It was not thought that successful results 

would be necessary to vindicate the enterprise. The importance of the undertaking 
was its own justification. The interests involved in the mission were of such magni- 
tude, that if undertaken at all, the dictate of wisdom was, to conduct it with adequate 
vigour and suitable agency. This was accordingly done. The blessing of God on the 
use of appropriate means has thus far greatly prospered the mission of Dr. Ross. His 
own pen in the following letter will relate the auspicious commencement of his work 
and the narrative will encourage the hearts of all the friends of the Colonial Society, 
and call forth their fervent prayers and thanksgivings. ] 

LETTER FROM THE REV. DR. ROSS TO THE SECRETARY. ” 

F ~ Sydney, May 28, 1840. 

+ My pear Srr,—It is-now three months since I arrived in this colony, and you 

will therefore expect that I communicate to you, at some length, my past proceedings 
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and my future prospects. I have already mentioned, in a letter addressed to you on 
the 18th of March, that the friends here received me most cordially; and that in 
compliance with a request made by the members of the church, I agreed to occupy 
their pulpit, and to administer to them the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper. This kind 
of connexion I suggested as best in the first instance, that neither they nor I might 
commit ourselves hastily to each other, and that the people might not have the idea 
that the church here was so under the influence of any society at home, that it must, 
as a matter of course, receive as pastor whoever might be sent out to them. I made 
it my business in the mean time to make inquiry into the state of the church, the 
number of its members, and their harmony or disagreement with each other, and was 
happy to find that all who were full members were in a state of union and peace. 
Finding things in this state I had no difficulty in associating with the church in Pitt- 
street, and in dispensing the sacrament. I saw no necessity for breaking up the old 
society, and forming a new one; neither was there any party prepared to take offence 
by my thus acting; so that my path was quite clear, when, on the 16th of April, I 
received an unanimous invitation to become the stated pastor. I had then preached 
to them six or seven Sabbaths: the attendance on public worship had rapidly increased, 
the prayer-meetings had become large and interesting, and all seemed to be animated 
by new, fresh, and warm feelings. In their letter of invitation, which is expressed 
in the kindest language, they say—(I give you their words, not for my own sake, but 
for the gratification of the committee, that they may see that as yet, at least, their 
hopes concerning me have not been disappointed) —“ Having enjoyed the privilege of 
your ministry since your arrival in the colony, we are candid and sincere in admitting, 
that our most sanguine expectations are more than realised, and that in you we find 
a minister eminently qualified to raise the long-decayed interest at Pitt-street, to build 
us up the faith and hope of the Gospel, and to exert an influence of the most beneficial 
character throughout the colony.” I thought it my duty at once to accede to the 
request contained in the document from which this quotation is taken, and am now 
the pastor of the Congregational Church in Sidney. My ministry has not been in 
vain. Several instances of usefulness have reached my ears, but not in such a form that 
I can give any detailed account of them. The chapel is filled morning and evening— 
numbers go away for want of accommodation. The friends are exceedingly anxious 
to enlarge the present, or to build a new place; five of them have already put down 
their names for £200 each. The difficulty lies in procuring a proper site, or adding 
to the present. Could such a site be procured, I think the funds would soon be 
raised: a building ittee has already been appointed. A few days ago the trea- 
surer to the church presented me with a sum of money that will render it unnecessary 
for me to draw upon the society for the next quarter’s salary. I am confident, if 
health and grace are given me, my people will not allow your funds to be burdened 
with any part of my support as their pastor. As your agent I may put you to some 
expense; but were it not that the price of every thing is so exceedingly high, I should 
be happy to relieve you from that also. At the very lowest, the expenses of a family 
are between two and three times higher than in England: I am satisfied that £100 
per annum would procure there what £250 can scarcely procure here. * 

Mr. David Jones has paid into my hands another donation of £25, This is his 
second donation to the Colonial Missionary Society since my arrival here. I will 
thank you to publish it among your periodical announcements. I hope, ere long, to 
look about me, to increase my correspondence, and by personal inspection, to become 
acquainted with the spiritual wants of the varied districts around. In addition to 
my pastoral duties, and those as agent of the London Missionary Society, I have 
been chosen one of the secretaries to the Australian School Society in connexion 
with the British and Foreign School Society, and put on the committees of the Tem- 
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perance and Bible Societies, with the prospect of being chosen into others, in all of 
which I find I must be a working member. At two public meetings—the Temperance, 
the governor in the chair, and the School Society—I have made my appearance on 
the platform, and have been well received. Indeed, the people seem all disposed to 
receive me kindly, and to treat me courteously. May the Lord give me humility, 
and growing faith, and persevering zeal ! 

I am not yet prepared to say much about an academy for the theological training 
of young men, nor of the religious wants of the colony. This must form the subject 
of a future letter. In the meantime, I should like you to look about for suitable 
persons for this colony, men of mind, of energy, of popular talents, as speakers. I 
should have no fear of such doing well. There are a considerable number of minis- 
ters of different denominations scattered over the country, but few are distinguished 
for their zeal or their success. Send none at all, rather than unfit persons; quiet, 
good, easy men, will not do; men of business, men that know the world, men with 
the wisdom of the serpent, and the harmlessness of the dove, are what we want. 

I ever am, my dear Sir, most sincerely and affectionately your’s, 
. Rosert Ross. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


We have great pleasure in announcing that the Rev. Ricnarp Extiort, of De- 
vizes, has, at the unanimons request of the committee, consented to preside at the 
annual assembly in May next. 


OPENING OF NEW CHAPELS. 


Ar Ececintone, Beps.—On Thursday, the 12th November, 1840, a new Inde- 
pendent chapel was opened at Eggintone, in connexion with the church at Hockliffe, 
Beds, when two sermons were preached by the Rev. Caleb Morris, of London, that 
in the afternoon from Rev. v. 7, and in the evening from Acts ix. 6. The Rev. Mr. 
Bright, of Luton, commenced the service in the afternoon by reading and prayer; 
and the Rev. Edward Adey, of Leighton Buzzard, began the service in the evening. 

On the following Lord’s day, the Rev. Rutton Morris, the first pastor of the 
church at Hockliffe, preached from Acts iv. 31, in the morning; and at Eggintone 
from Gal. iv. 19, in the evening; the Rev. Wm. Lewis, the present pastor, having 
preached at Eggintone from Psalm cxviii. 25, in the afternoon. On each day the 
attendance was large, and on the Lord’s day numbers, unable to get into the chapel, 
listened to the services outside. The collections were liberal, especially considering 
that the inhabitants of the village, with scarcely an exception, had previously 
expressed their good will to the object by cheerful contributions, according to their 
ability. Such readiness in the poor villagers to help themselves, encourages the hope 
that other friends to the Gospel in the neighbouring towns, and in London, will be 
disposed to assist their pastor when he is able to call on them. About £100 will 
be still wanted to defray the expense of the building. 

‘Ar GuiLpEN Morpen, CaMBRIDGESHIRE.—In this parish, the Gospel has been 
preached with more or less frequency, by the Congregational ministers in the 
neighbourhood, for several years.past; and about seven years ago, a small chapel 
was erected in the village, through the agency of the Rev. David Richardson, of 
Ashwell, who collected money for the same, and preached to the people assem- 
bling therein’ for some years. With a view, however, to afford the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood additional advantages, Mr. Richardson surrendered the use of 
the chapel to the Cambridgeshire Union, by whose ministers and agents Christian 
N.S. VOL. V. x 
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worship and instruction have been maintained and imparted till the present time, 
Through the Divine blessing, so successful have been the efforts put forth at Mor- 
den, that the greater part of the population regularly attend the services, the most 
influential residents have become subscribers, an evident improvement has taken place 
in the general aspect of society in the village, the congregation has much outgrown 
the capacity of the place of assembly, and, while characterized generally by perfect 
decorum and thoughtful attention, it is known that many individuals are become the 
subjects of religious impression. 

There being ample reason to believe that ere many years elapse, an Independent 
Congregation of worshippers would be assembled at Morden, not only sustaining 
voluntarily their own institutions, but exerting a beneficial and Christian influence 
throughout the adjoining villages and hamlets, a sub-committee of the County Union 
was appointed to superintend the erection of a substantial and capacious chapel in the 
place. This work being accomplished, the new edifice, 40 feet by 35, with front gal- 
lery, was publicly dedicated to God, and formally opened for his worship and service, 
on December Ist, 1840. The sermons on the occasion were preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Reed, of London, aud the Rev. Messrs.. England and Neller, of Royston. The de- 
votional exercises were conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Flood, Moore, Medway, and 
Richardson. The receipts during the day amounted to £65. It is proper to add, 
that much of the labour expended at Morden, has been gratuitously and generously 
bestowed by Messrs. Davids and Stockbridge, two of the students of Homerton Col- 
lege, the latter of whom, it is probable, will become the minister of the congregation 
gathered at Morden. 


ORDINATIONS. 


On Tuesday, the 13th of October, the Rev. Thomas Pearson was ordained pastor 
over the church and congregation assembling in Ebenezer chapel, Pocklington, East 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

The Scriptures were read, and prayer offered up, by the Rev. Charles Payton, of 
York. The Rev. Thomas Stratten, of Hull, described the nature of a Christian 
church. The Rev. J. Mather, of Beverley, proposed the usual questions, and re- 
ceived Mr. Pearson’s confession of faith, also reasons why Mr. Pearson was invited 
to take the pastorate were given, on behalf of the church, by Mr. Bulmer. The Rev. 
Robinson Pool, of Driffield, offered up the ordination prayer; the Rev. W. H. Stowell, 
Theological Tutor of Rotherham College, addressed the minister, and, in the evening, 
the Rev. James Parsons, of York, preached to the people. 

On the preceding evening, Mr. Stowell preached on the nature of a revival of reli- 
gion, and at the public dinner, which was provided by the friends, upwards of one 
hundred sat down, after which, many soul-stirring addresses were given by the minis- 
ters present, on the necessity and importance of active religion. The whole of the 
services were of a deeply interesting character, and most numerously attended. In 
the evening of the ordination, the chapel was crowded to excess. The day through- 
out was one long to be remembered by many present. 

Mr. Pearson enters upon his labours with the greatest hopes of success: upwards 
of twenty members have been added to the church within the last six months, and 
the friends have recently, by a united and liberal effort, cleared away a debt of 4302 
which pressed heavily upon the finances of the place. 

On Thursday, the 7th January, 1841, the Rev. T. M. Newnes, late of the Blackburn 
Academy, was ordained pastor of the Congregational Church meeting for worship in 
Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel, Matlock Bath, Derbyshire. The Rev. W: Underwood, 
pastor of the General Baptist Church, Wirksworth, introduced the services by reading, 
and prayer. to God, The Rey. John Cooke, Uttoxeter, delivered a very able discourse 
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on the nature of a Christian church, and proposed the usual questions to the minister. 
The Rev. Mr. Christie, Sleage, offered the ordination prayer, and the Rev. James 
Gawthorn, the venerable pastor of the Congregational Church, Derby, gave an inte- 
resting charge to the minister. 

A party of ministers and friends sat down to an excellent dinner provided at 
Walker’s hotel, aud great sympathy was expressed for Mr. Baines, who is confined in 
Leicester jail for acting according to the dictates of an enlightened conscience. 

In the evening a double lecture was delivered to the church and congregation by 
the Rev. Mr. Christie, and the Rev. W. H. Stowell, Rotherham College. The Rev. 
J. Brown, Wirksworth, and the Rev. G. Boden, Green Bank, conducted the devo- 
tional exercises on the occasion. 


LIBRARY OF BRECON COLLEGE. 

As we understand that the library of this infant institution, so important to the In- 
dependent churches in the principality, is but scantily supplied with books, we pre- 
sume to solicit of our readers, donations of appropriate books, which may be sent 
directed for Mr. C. N. Davies, the theological tutor, to the Congregational Library, 
Bloomfield Street, Finsbury. 

The committee of this college request us to acknowledge the receipts of a hand- 
some donation of books from Messrs. Thomas and Joseph Wontner, of Islington, and 
we trust that their example may provoke others. Their present comprised—Lard- 
ner’s works, 10 vols.—Lightfoot’s works, 13 vols.—Jeremy Taylor’s works, 15 vols.— 
Jones on the Canon, 3 vols.—Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, 1 vol.—Chillingworth’s 
works, 1 vol.—Bythneri Lyra Prophetica, 1 vol.—Kitcheri Concordantice Greece, 
2 vols.—Calasii Conc. Hebr. 4 vols. 
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Much of the news that has arrived from Curna is unofficial; all that is known at 
present is, that her Majesty’s Plenipotentaries are negotiating with the government 
of China, and we sincerely wish, that an appeal to justice may prevent an appeal to 
arms. 

The British troops north of the Inpus have gained a decisive victory over the 
conjoint army of Dost Mohamed Khan and his Osbeg allies, which has been followed 
by the surrender of that formidable chieftain to the British envoy at Cabool, who was 
80 satisfied with his honourable reception as to write to his son and grandsons, de- 
siring them to follow his example, and submit to the authority of the British minister. 

The troubles in the Levant appear to be nearly at an end. Mahomet Ali is to re- 
tain the hereditary pachalic of Ecypr; and the good faith maintained by the allies, 
and the good feeling manifested in their respective places by Marshal Soult and the 
Duke of Wellington, are, we trust, pledges that the warlike excitement in France 
will subside, and that a generous friendship will long be maintained between that 
great country and our own. 

The message of the President of the Unirep Srares is also of a pacific character, 
announcing the progress that has been made towards the adjustment of the boundary 
question on the British Canadian and American frontiers. The measures proposed 
for the further discouragement of the slave trade amongst American citizens, are 
worthy the government of a free and Christian people. 

SwirzeR.anp is disturbed by religious dissensions. In the canton of Argau, the 
monks, dissatisfied with some constitutional reforms, have induéed their people to 
attempt to subvert the government. They have been defeated, though not without 
bloodshed. The government has suppressed the monasteries, and the interference of 
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Austria and France is threatened. In the Canton de Vaud, the grand council is again 
meddling with the friends of evangelical Christianity, and prescribing the doctrines 
that shall be taught. It is astonishing how little true religious liberty—that is, full 
and equal liberty for all—is understood by the Protestants of continental Europe. 
The course of events, however, must teach our brethren of France, Germany and 
Switzerland, how mischievous to spiritual religion the patronage and interference of 
the state are, and eventually they will desire, as we do, the complete emancipation of 
the churches of Christ from the unnatural authority of courts and senates. 

At Home, our beloved Queen has just opened the parliament (Jan. 26) amidst the 
loyal congratulations of her people. The speech closes with a sentiment alike con- 
stitutional and devout. “It is always with entire confidence that I recur to the 
advice and assistance of my parliament. I place my reliance upon your wisdom, 
loyalty, and patriotism, and I humbly implore of Divine Providence, that all your 
councils may be so directed as to advance the great interests of morality and religion, 
to preserve peace, and to promote, by enlightened legislation, the welfare and hap- 
piness of all classes of my subjects.” 

Church questions are likely, as usual, to be the most existing of the session. 
In England, the abolition of Church-rate, if we may judge from the tone of the Lei- 
cester meeting, is likely to be demanded throughout the country. When the advocates 
of that measure in the provinces are prepared to employ their money and their influ- 
ence vigorously to prosecute it, they will find their brethren in the metropolis quite 
ready cordially to co-operate with them for that object. 

In Scorianp, the Lord Advocate has met his constituents at Leith, and explained 
some of the questions at issue, between the Dissenters of that country and Her 
Majesty’s government. In reference to the non-election of Mr. Black as Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, Mr. Rutherford is reported to have said, “One declaration 
made by the person who succeeded in that contest was, that there were times and 
circumstances in which Dissenters ought not to fill the civic chair, and the Dissenters 
should not at the present”—“ a declaration,” said the Lord Advocate, “ which I heard 
with great reprobation. 1 have never concealed my disgust at the sentiment.” 

The non-intrusion question is still agitating Scotland, and it will, we doubt not, 
force at length upon the minds of Englishmen, unapt as they are to reflect upon such 
questions, the inquiry, What gives the legislature the right to prescribe, and to coerce 
an established church in purely religious matters ? 

Painful as such discussions unquestionably are to the lovers of peace and unity, 
yet they must remember that it was by the agitation of the public mind that the 
light of truth broke upon the nations at the blessed Reformation, and that only by a 
similar process, will perfect religious freedom be obtained in our own times. And 
dear as union and tranquillity are, who does not feel that truth and liberty are still 


more precious ? 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have to acknowledge Communications from the Rev. Drs. Redford—Matheson— 
and Payne. 

From the Rev. Messrs. Joseph Hyatt—J. Bowes—J. Holroyd—T. M. Newnes— 
T. Mann—R. Ashton—J. Godkin—W. P. Appleford—T. Milner—D. Ford—A. Wells— 
G. Rose—A. J. Morris—B. Nightingale—Charles Moase—S, M‘All. 

And also from Dr. Stroud—Dr. Rogers—Messrs. J. A. Hankey—J. Eives—and 
A. V. Harrison. 

Fidelitas—W. D. 

Although we have again exceeded our usual space by ¢welve pages, yet we have to 
apologise to several correspondents for the postponement of their communications. 





